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Excella, a monthly magazine of fiction and fash- 
ion, published by the Excella Pattern Company, 
Inc., 222 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York, con- 
nected with The Pictorial Review, “is in the mar- 
ket for short-stories with good love and marriage 
problem plots of 3000 or 5000 words, two-part 
stories of 10,000 to 12,000 words, as well as seri- 
als,” according to the editor, Irmengarde Eberle, 
who further writes: “Excella Monthly will use 
first-person stories, but not necessarily of the 
strictly confessional type. They must have sex in- 
terest and must be vividly and sympathetically 
written. They must be emotional in appeal. An oc- 
casional light humorous story will be used, but 
never anything cynical. Rates of payment are 2 to 
3 cents a word according to material, on accept- 
ance; 1 cent a word when much rewriting is re- 
quired.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 236 E. Thir- 
ty-ninth Street, New York, has been launched. It 
is edited by Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, who recently 
resigned as literary editor of the Literary Re- 
view of the New York Evening Post. William 
Rose Benet and Miss Amy Loveman, associated 
with Dr. Canby on the Post since 1920, resigned 
May 17 and are associate editors of The Saturday 
Review, with Christopher Morley as contributing 
editor. Dr. Canby writes: “The Saturday Review 
will use articles of literary criticism not exceeding 
3000 words and poems not exceeding thirty lines. 
We arrange for most of our material except po- 
etry. The latter will be paid for on publication at 
$10 a poem. No reviews from free-lance contribu- 
tors are desired; we order our own.” 


A. H. Bittner, associate editor of Double- 
day, Page & Co.’s new magazine, Frontier, Garden 
City, N. Y., which is to appear this fall, writes: 
“We need short-storics in particular, stories from 
1500 to 10,000 words; stories of plot and action in 
outdoor setting; stories of pioneering and adven- 
turing. Especially we want to play up to the home- 
steading theme, the pioneering urge, the spirit that 
carries men constantly onward to the next frontier. 
Stories of the Eastern frontier, the Indian wars, 
the Mid-West, the early West, the Western Indian 
wars; stories of Alaska in its gold-rush days; 
stories of the present frontiers of South America, 
Africa, Asia—and the ever-frontier of the sea. 
For those who have good historical material at 
their fingertips this is an open invitation—only, 
have a story first, a historical background in which 
to set it, not a catalog of historical details in which 
the story is lost. Past and present, historical and 
modern, offer a field for Frontier contributors.” 


Nomad Publishing Company, 150 Lafayette 
Street, New York, announces publication of a new 
monthly travel magazine to start October 1. The 
name for the magazine is being decided by a contest 


which closed early in June. Wirt W. Barnitz will 
be editor and Edward M. Brown, managing editor, 
Miss Mildred Seitz, daughter of Don Seitz of the 
New York World, will be associate editor. Ina 
letter to THe AutHor & JouRNALIsT, Editor Bar- 
nitz write:. “We are in the market for articles 
2500 to 3000 words in length, and very short verses 
on travel in any part of the world. Payment will 
usually be made on acceptance at a rate depending 
upon quality of manuscript and pictures. | Please 
make it clear to your readers that we do not want 
history and guidebook material. What we want 
particularly is something written in fairly light 
vein. We do not use scientific material. Articles 
should be written in first person and personal ex- 
periences should form a great part of the manu- 
script. A little adventure woven definitely into the 
script is also entirely in place. It is desirable that 
copy should be accompanied by pictures, although 
pictures are not always necessary. We shall very 
likely use one humorous story a month, and this 
sort of article we should like illustrated, whenever 
possible, with pen sketches.” 


The Fun Shop, 110 W. Fortieth Street, New 
York, is a department of humor, syndicated to 
more than one hundred leading newspapers of the 
United States and Canada, including the Chicago 
Daily News, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Wash- 
ington Evening Star, Kansas City Star, and others 
of similar prominence. ‘Maxson Foxhall Judell, 
president, general manager and editor, writes: “For 
this department, original and heretofore unpub- 
lished material is bought at from 50 cents to $l 
a line for poetry, and $1 to $10 per contribution, 
according to the value and character as determined 
by the editor. Material must be short and humor- 
ous or clever, and not the least bit serious, relig- 
ious, political or timely. We are interested in epi- 
grams or humorous mottoes, short verse, satire, 
burlesque, anecdote and bright sayings of children. 
This undoubtedly opens up one of the greatest mar- 
kets in the United States for humor, as well as 
fame, because the names of the newspapers speak 
for themselves. Writers should be careful not to 
submit anything that is too highbrow and _ that 
which is not readily understood by the average 
person. We pay practically on acceptance, and have 
been doing so for several months. We would, there- 
fore, come under your list A (Handy Market 
List). We are interested in anything of merit and 
have no prejudices in favor of any writers.” 


The American Needlewoman, Augusta, Maine, 


‘M. G. Bailey, editor, word: “We 


the market for short-stories of 4000 to 8000 words; 
novelettes, 15,000 to 30,000 words; an occasional 


serial of 40,000 to 60,000 words, and verse, of love, 


mystery, adventure or domestic type. Payment 1s 
made on acceptance at 34 cent a word and up, ac- 
cording to the merits of the story.” 
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The Motorists’ Service Monthly, 1012 Securities 
Building, Seattle, Wash., D. V. Patton, editor, 
writes: “We are commencing to publish our regu- 
lar monthly magazine, which is a strictly automo- 
tive paper. We are in the market for stories from 
1000 to 2000 words concerning outdoor life in the 
Pacific Northwest, featuring Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Our prices for stories of this kind will range 
from % to 1% cents a word. We would like to 
have photographs accompany the articles, if possi- 
ble. If you will place us in line with some good 
writers, we will appreciate it very much.” 


Frank H. Cheley, 601 +Steele Street, Denver, 
Colo., representative of the Father and Son League 
of Denver, the University Society of New York 
City, and the American Educational Society of St. 
Louis, writes: “We are especially in need of high- 
class fiction stories for older boys, 16 to 21 years 
of age. The Boy Scout type of stories are too 
juvenile for us, and still we want the Western 
outdoor flavor. Manuscripts are considered prompt- 
ly and we pay well for those we can use. If you 
can put us in touch with some good writers, it will 
be very much appreciated.” 


Triple-X , Robbinsdale, Minnesota, announces 
that from now on it will retain only the first 
American serial rights on all manuscripts purchased 
by it. “While the disposal of foreign and motion 
picture rights has proved a profitable side-line for 
us,” writes Captain Roscoe Fawcett, “we have de- 
cided to concentrate on our main business, which is 
that of supplying our readers the best of thrilling 
action fiction which can be obtained. We believe 
that this will prove an added inducement to the 
best writers to submit their manuscripts to us.” 


Ziffs, 550 Transportation Building, Chicago, pays 
promptly and well, a contributor writes. Small 
items totaling 400 words brought a check for $12 
within six days. It uses short, humorous matter 
only. For a time it sent personal letters with all 
returned stuff, as well as with acceptances, but re- 
cently began sending a rejection slip that is some- 
thing unique in its way—a small, pale blue slip 
with a heavy black border, a huge bow of black 
crepe hanging at the end, and worded: “We have 
gone over the manuscript you have been so kind 
as to submit to our surly editorial eve * * * We 
hope you will sell it to some really good mag. which 
pays twice as much as would run us bankrupt, and 
thereby have the laff on us. But in all seriousness, 
you may be sure that, drunk or sober, we are al- 
ways happy to hear from you. Call again, Badzib.” 


The D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, N. Y., is no 
longer in the market for “Snapshot Stories,” a tab- 
loid series which it was syndicating to the news- 
papers. Ralph Perry, of the syndicate department, 
writes that a contract has been signed whereby the 
D. P. Syndicate will market the second serial 
rights to all novels controlled by five large publish- 
ing houses. “This will give us the largest (and 
also one of the best): lists of serial fiction in the 
newspaper game. We decided that since the daily 
story is in direct competition with the serialized 
novel, we would be able to push the Snapshots only 
at the expense of our serials.” 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Prize Contests 


Harper's Magazine, 49 E. Thirty-third Street, 
New York, makes the following statement with 
reference to its short-story competitions for the 
current year: “It is too early to generalize much 
about the stories received, but this much can be 
said: Every type of story has, of course, been rep- 
resented; but among those whose quality has made 
them worthy of serious consideration, only a very 
small portion has been stories of action, adventure 
or humor. Whether this is because such tales are 
not being written widely, or because of some mis- 
taken impression that Harper’s Magazine is more 
interested in character studies, it is hard to say.” 
The above statement was based upon more than 
3000 manuscripts submitted in the contest which 
closed March 31. The second opened April 1 and 
closed June 30; the third opens July 1 and closes 
September 30; the fourth opens October 1 and 
closes December 31. For the best stories submit- 
ted in each competition, prizes of $1250, $750 and 
$500 are offered. 


Motor Camper & Tourist, 53 Park Place, New 
York, will award for the best illustrated articles 
on motor camping and touring, within 2500 words, 
a first prize of $75 and lesser prizes of $50, two of 
$10, and three of $5. Unusual trips or experiences 
are desired. Articles and photographs must be 
mailed flat. The contest closes August 30. Address 
$200 Prize Contest Editor. Motor Camper & Tour- 
ist also offers monthly prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
for best motor or camping suggestions, accompa- 
nied by photographs, if possible. Address Handy 
Kink Corner, Editor. 


The Evening Sun, Baltimore, Md., conducts week- 
ly competitions in which prizes of $10, $5, $2 and 
three $1 prizes are awarded for the best menus 
submitted to the Magazine Page Editor. Contest- 
ants must write out a menu for one day (breakfast, 
lunch and dinner), applicable to any day of the 
week, figuring on a family of five people. Prize 
winners will be selected under a test to determine 


-which are the best balanced, the most seasonable 


and economical menus. 


Farm & Home, Springfield, Mass., offers a num- 
ber of prizes, ranging from $50 to $10, for best 
letters from teachers, telling how they have im- 
proved their school, schedule of studies, etc. The 
contest is for the benefit of small-town and country 
schools. Contest ends October 1. There is no 
word limit. Address School Editor. 


The Poets’ Guild, 147 Avenue B, New York, 
has repeated its announcement of an award of $500 
for a May Day poem, stating that no poem suit- 
able for the award was received up to the closing 
date this year. The new competition will close 
April 10, 1925. Poems must not exceed forty-eight 
lines, must be typewritten, and should contain no 
name or address, but a sealed envelope containing 
the name and address of the author. No entries 
will be returned. 

Liberty, 25 Park Place, New York, announces 
that it will pay $5 each for ‘tongue twisters.” It 
also pays $5 each for bright sayings of children. 
Address Tongue Twister or Bright Sayings editor. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Views of an Editor Who Buys Them 


Plotting the Tabloid Story 


Hunches You Cannot Develop Into Short-Stories May Be 
Effective Tabloids as They Stand; Some of the 
Elements of Tabloid Plot Technique 


By Ralph R. Perry 


Of the Syndicate Department, Doubleday, Page & Company, 
Recently Editor Snapshot Stories 


IVE-THOUSAND-WORD stories 
F which have gone the rounds without 

selling, and hunches in your plot note- 
book which you have been unable to de- 
velop into short-story plots are not neces- 
sarily waste. Before you heave a long sigh 
and drop them into the “dead” file, read 
them over critically for their possibilities as 
tabloid stories. The market for the narra- 
tive complete in 1000 to 1800 words is in- 
creasing both in number and in the rate of 
payment. 

Yet even beginners believe it is unprofit- 
able to write the very short story, and if 
what I have learned from editing tabloid 
service be the truth, this misconception 
springs from a mistaken idea of tabloid plot 
technique and a misunderstanding of the 
place the tabloid should occupy in a writer’s 
output. As long as authors are paid by the 
word there is neither a future nor great 
immediate profit in writing tabloids exclu- 
sively, On the other hand, as long as plot 
ideas are scarce and hard to imagine it is 
most unprofitable to waste any. ; 

Tabloids are a by-product of more am- 
bitious writing; and considering them as a 
by-product, you receive a fair price for the 
short time actually spent in writing them. 
The very shortness of the story-form sal- 
vages plot ideas, but it also necessitates a 
slightly different technique. Apparently few 
writers recognize this, and I believe that is 
why comparatively few are selling the 
market. 

The published editorial requirements are 
about the same as those for the short-story 
m general magazines. You are asked to 
write vivid plots, preferably dealing with 
American characters confronted with dra- 
Matic situations which might occur in the 
daily life of the average reader. The im- 


portant word is vivid. For in a great many 
instances the tabloid story is unillustrated 
and printed in small type. Editors have 
learned that no reader is willing to plow 
through many lines of seven-point type un- 
less the first paragraph or two repays him 
for his trouble. The favored length for 
tabloids is 1200 words—in which the writer 
must get the reader’s attention, hold him in 
suspense, and give him a conclusion with a 
logical, well-motivated emotional force. To 
do all that leaves no room for fine writing. 
There is no chance to conceal weak story- 
construction by good description or clever 
dialogue. It takes plot, and plot alone, to 
put over a tabloid. 


HE writer’s great temptation is to make 
a tabloid by cutting a story originally 
5000 words in length down to 1200. We 
editors say we want plot. He decides to 
give it to us. Thé new manuscript we re- 


‘ceive is nothing but plot. If it was an un- 


salable story in the first place (as it usually 
was) the tabloid is nothing but bad plot. 
The writer gets it back with a rejection slip, 
and decides that tabloids are a waste of 
time. Even if the original story happened 
to be well plotted the tabloid would prob- 
ably come back with the comment, “We 
can’t use a synopsis.” If you consider the 
audience a tabloid must please, the reason 
is obvious. Readers in general are unim- 
aginative, and the tabloid reader has bought 
the publication primarily for its news, or 
to learn about his business. He may not 
read fiction often. He certainly is unwill- 
ing to work hard in order to read it. And 
in boiling down a long story, all the descrip- 
tion and the dialogue which enable even the 
unimaginative reader to visualize the drama 
have been pruned away. The final synopsis 
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is a bald recital of what happened. Fact 


hard to read, if not actually dull. 
reader cares for facts about life without 
literary decoration, he can find plenty in the 
newspaper columns. | 

Even although he has only 1200 words to 
tell his entire story, the tabloid writer must 
build up his effects with as many words as 
he would use in a longer narrative. Asser- 


tion will not enlist either the reader’s imag- 


ination or his sympathies, and on this ac- 
count the fundamental principle of tabloid 
technique is blue pencil your plot—not your 
words. 

A writer obtains his effect by having his 
hero act out a series of incidents which 
demonstrate his character. Each scene will 
take just so much space, and it follows that 
in a tabloid we can seldom show more than 
one incident or one situation. The typical 
short-story will contain two or three scenes, 
and gets its effect partly by repetition. The 
writer punches to the wind and the jaw for 
a knockout. The tabloid writer must finish 
the fight in one blow. He must strike it on 
“the button”’—the point of the jaw. To 
succeed, he must select the decisive moment 
of a sharply defined dramatic conflict, and 
use all his space to depict that one scene 
forcibly. 


ew can save words in plotting by the 
same technique that you employ to 
shorten. description. If you want to make 
the reader feel it was a cold night, you can 
begin with the stars, describe the snow, the 
squeal of the sleigh runners, and use a thou- 
sand words. without wasting one. Or, if 
you are in a hurry, as Keats was, you can 
say 

«+. ah, bitter chill it was: 

,-The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold. 


One striking detail implies all-the rest. 
' In one most successful tabloid, the theme 
was that a true patriot is actuated by the 
thought of service, not personal glory. In 
the story, an eighty-year-old general of the 
Civil War goes to Washington in 1917 and 
is found wearing—with pride—the uniform 
of a Western Union messenger. In 
another, a Chinaman draws a large sum of 
money late at night, despite the paying tel- 
ler’s warning. A gunman trails him into 
his laundry, but inside the gunman finds a 
well-armed circle of Chinese, and the story 


follows fact so swiftly that the story is | 
If a 


ends with the laundryman pawning the gun- 
man’s pistol, scarfpin, and’ brass knuckles— 
in a hurry and at low prices so that there 
will be time for another withdrawal, and 
another victim, before the bank ¢loses. Ip 


_ a third story, on the theme that “they who 


touch pitch will be defiled,” an older man 
persuades a friend who wants to marry a 
refined girl he has discovered in a burlesque 
chorus to wait and make sure before he 
marries her, even if she is obviously su- 
perior to her companions. The boy goes 
away, and when he returns he is shocked to 
find his former sweetheart has become like 
all the rest in the chorus. 

These three plots were selected to illus- 
trate that stories of character, of complica- 
tion and theme can all be handled in the 
tabloid limits. The atmosphere story might 
also be written, but the market for it is 
bad. Tabloid readers do not seem to care 
for subtleties of scene and character. On 
analyzing these three plots, however, it will 
be seen that in spite of differences in method, 
they agree in two respects. o 

First, the plot of a tabloid can be stated 
in a sentence. 

Second, the conflict or contrast involved 
must be intense. In 1200 words the ‘so- 
called “initial situation” cannot be built up. 
It must be started. 
- Drama and emotional effect are achieved 
by the sharpness of ‘the alternative rather 
than by building up the reader’s sympathy 
in the character. If you see a stranger 
about to walk off a three-foot drop you will 
not be much excited. He probably won't 
get hurt. But you'll be excited if the man 
is your best friend. Anything that happens 
to him is important, because you’re fond 0 
him. That’s a technical device of the novel 
and the short-story. You'll be equally ex: 
cited if a stranger starts to walk off a hun- 
dred-foot cliff. One more step-and he’s sure 
to break his neck. That’s the technique of 
the tabloid. 

At this point I must hasten to answer-ail 
objection. Many writers declare they cat- 
not afford to waste an idea with such strong 
dramatic possibilities on a tabloid when tt 
might be possible to expand the situation 
into 5000 words. ‘They are right—if it 1s 
possible. But there is no connection be- 
tween dramatic intensity and length. With- 
out going into a long discussion, let me say 
that in my opinion it is the nature of the 
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conflict, and not its degree, that settles the 
most effective length. | 

A writer introduces conflict to obtain an 
emotional effect on the reader. Now, some 
effects are cumulative. Edith Wharton built 
up the climax of “Ethan Frome” for 
40,000 words. In “The Man Who Laughs,” 
Hugo had to write a book in order to con- 
vince the reader that a man would delib- 
erately allow himself to be drowned by the 
rising tide because his face was ugly. But 
O. Henry, the great American master of the 
tabloid, completed “An Unfinished Story” 
in about 2000 words because his effect de- 
pended on a contrast which would have been 
obscured by details. There comes a point 
in every plot at which added complications 
begin to detract from the unity of the narra- 
tive. The writer begins to tell two stories, 
and the reader is confused. 

Take the story of the Chinaman given 
above. How many details can you add and 
still make the effect surprise because the 
apparently helpless laundryman suddenly 
holds up the holdup man? It would be easy 
to make him a young lover raising money 
to marry, but I insist that is another story. 
A bank detective might have followed the 
pair and arrested the gunman when he 
stepped into the street again, but wouldn’t 
that be painting the lily? 

Moreover, because the initial situation is 
simplified, events which would be too slight 
to serve as the climax of a long story be- 
come dramatic enough to carry 1200 words. 
For example, two lovers who thought they 
were too poor to declare their affection go 
to supper in a cheap restaurant and find 
penciled on the back of a menu card, the 
cryptic figures R-40 F-65 C-35. They 
finally decide the figures represent a budget 
made by a young married couple, and in the 
argument over the accuracy of the items, 
they discover they are in love, and that the 
boy is making enough to marry on. It is 
a delicate, appealing story; just 1000 words 
long. It seems plausible because from the 
outset the reader knows this boy and girl 
are in love, even though they are ignorant 
of it themselves. A trifle is enough to bring 


them together. On the other hand, if the 


writer had put the obstacles between them 
that are usual at the start of a 5000-word 
story, no menu would have been enough to 
bridge the chasm. 


i} SHORT, there are two types of story 
ideas which make effective tabloids— 
those that are complete in themselves, and 
those which are too slight to serve as the 
foundation for an expanded story. A cer- 
tain percentage of your ideas will fall into 
one of these classes. The best tabloids are 
written from those plots which can be told 
effectively only in short space. One writer 
tells me that the three tabloids he has con- 
tributed in the last year were by-products of 
fifteen 5000-word stories, and while this 
proportion will vary with the individual, I 
believe it is small rather than large. 


In analyzing notebook material, however, 
certain editorial prejudices should be kept in 
mind. Avoid the supernatural, tales of hor- 
ror, and character sketches. I know they 
are the easiest to write and \that everyone 
prints them occasionally, but usually they are 


accepted against an editor’s better judgment. - 


The most desirable theme is the comedy of 
daily life, and after that the love story. But 
the love story is a pitfall for the inexpe- 
rienced because it is so difficult to motivate. 
Literally hundreds of manuscripts are built 
on the theme of the somewhat homely and 
highly domestic girl whose fiance is vamped 
by a flapper with lips incredibly rouged. She 
wins him back because he suddenly comes to 
realize that—well, it’s never clear just what 
does make him change his mind. The hero- 
ine still lacks personality, but anyhow, the 
boy decides grandfather was right, and the 
solid virtues are the most desirable. Now, 
although a plot in which the hero changes 
his mind is essentially weak, it can be made 
convincing. But not in a tabloid, where 
the attention is focused on the construction 
of the plot! 


Coincidences, accidents, and the sudden in- 
troduction of new evidence or character 
traits become glaringly conspicuous in the 
very short story, and before writing one out 
it is best to make sure the plot is logical and 
really does demonstrate your thesis. But the 
simplest and surest test of a tabloid plot is 
to read the one-sentence story idea to five 
persons. If all five agree that it is striking 
—not true, or interesting, or any other ad- 
jective which implies the intellect rather 
than the emotions—but striking, take an 
afternoon off and write it up. You'll sell it. 
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Views of a Writer Who Sells Them 


Methods and Markets for 


Tabloid Writers 


We've Had the Views of an Editor Who Buys Miniature Stories; 
Here Are Some Vital Suggestions From a Writer Who 
Has Sold Them Up to Twenty in a Month 


HERE is a fairly large and growing 
market for the form of story now 
called technically, in many quarters, 

the “tabloid” story. 


I would not advise anyone to specialize 
in this type of story, to the exclusion of 
other types, for I hardly think that it could 
be made to pay as a “specialty,” strictly 
speaking ; still, they are not hard to sell, and 
I have received an average of better than a 
cent a word for them. 


I should like to explain, to begin with, just 
how to write'them, but I am afraid that it 
cannot be done, for everyone has, or should 
have, his own method of writing any given 
type of story, and my methods of writing 
the tabloid would no doubt be of little use 
to anyone but myself. As far as I am able 
to describe my own methods I simply sit 
down at the old typewriter, coax the sub- 
consciousness for a plot idea, and when, and 
if, it comes, lean back in the chair and wait 
until I can picture the story as a whole fairly 
clearly in my own mind—particularly the 
characters, which I try to visualize definitely 
before beginning, and a specific locale, some- 
times real, sometimes imagined, that I en- 
deavor to see very clearly before unleashing 
the touch system. 


This accomplished to the best possible ex- 
tent, I start at the beginning of the story 
and write like mad to the end—usually. 
Sometimes no beginning suggests itself, in 
which eventuality I begin in the middle of 
the story, write to the end, and then go back 
and write the beginning afterwards. Usually, 
now, the result is a tabloid story—some- 
times, however, even yet, it is not. 


A “tabloid” as I understand it, should be 
between 1000 and 1600 words, and pre- 
ferably should have a well-defined and clear- 
cut plot, although the character sketch, with 


By Jack Woodford 


no plot, will sell in some quarters—not as 
easily, however, as will the out-and-out com- 
mercial story of plot and “nothing else but.” 


HE easiest sort of tabloid to sell is one 
written around a single, clear-cut situ- 
ation, brought into sharp relief, which in- 
volves a very definite obstacle that the prin- 
cipal character surmounts in a reasonably 
novel way, the solution coming at the end 
of the story, or as near the end as possible, 
with a surprise twist. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to achieve a double twist at the end; 
when this is accomplished your tabloid will 
make only one trip—you could safely omit 
return stamps. I have never had a tabloid 
story with a double twist at the end 
come back from the first place to which it 
was sent. After selling some two hundred 
tabloid stories I have demonstrated, at least 
to my own satisfaction, that stories with sur- 
prise endings invariably sell better than 
stories of atmosphere or character, or any- 
thing else. 


I may be wrong, but my belief is that the 
name “tabloid” originated with the Blue 
Ribbon Fiction Syndicate, which first started 
so labeling this type of narrative in the 
Chicago Tribune Coloroto Magazine, and 
other supplements it supplies, some two or 
three years ago. At any rate, the first 
stories I ever saw so designated were in that 
medium, and the first one I sold went to it. 


The greatest difficulty, in my humble 
opinion, in writing tabloids, is that of 
getting too much material into them, thereby 
producing a synopsis, rather than a story. A 
synopsis, though it may look remarkably 
like a tabloid story to its creator, will look 
like such to no one else and sell nowhere— 
it simply cannot be done that way. 

Here, I think, lies one of the chief rea- 
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sons why anyone should want to write a 
tabloid story in the first place: 


FTER producing a 5000- or 7000- 

word story, the mind may feel a 
little abused if immediately set to work on 
another long story. I should imagine that 
this would be so, to some extent, with any 
but those who do not write except when 
the sweet spirit of virgin art (pronounced 
with a sigh and a tear as though there were 
an “h” in it) moves them. Also, it is my 
experience that if long stories follow each 
other too closely the multiplicity of compli- 
cation which makes for salability in a con- 
ventional-length short is very likely to be 
missing to a marked degree. At this point a 
few tabloids seem to alleviate the situation 
admirably, and I should imagine that they 
would serve the same purpose for anyone 
who, like myself, writes to make money, 
and with this disgraceful object in view 
writes steadily and constantly. 


After a long story has been prayerfully 
finished, revised, and mailed, I next, for 
stimulation and money, write one or two, or 
three tabloids—and I have written as many 
as three without getting up from the type- 
writer. Finally an idea comes along which, 
at first blush, looks like a tabloid, but when 
started as one, begins to unfold itself into 
asynopsis. Instead of one clear-cut compli- 
cation standing out sharply as the crux of 
the story, other little complicationettes, or 
“subplots” as they are rightly and sonor- 
ously termed, unfold before, and lead up 
to, the main obstacle. Right there, I believe, 
is the point to stop writing tabloids and start 
sketching out a long synopsis—that is, if 
you write out a synopsis in advance before 
starting a long story; I usually do, but do 
not make it an invariable rule. Sometimes 
a synopsis which starts to grow in the mind 
in this manner results in an excellent story— 
by an “excellent story” I mean one that 
sells for money to an editor—sometimes it 
simply develops into an overpretentious 
tabloid which is too involved for 1500 
words, and yet not strong enough to build 
a 5000- or 7000-word superstructure on. In 
the latter case, a 2500- or 3500-word story 
will usually fit without creasing. 


It all comes back inexorably to the old 
advice: write, and write, and write, and 
finally you will become more or less pro- 


ficient in producing something that will se- 
duce dollars from pockets fitted with clamps. 

My earnings from tabloid stories in 1923 
were not much less than those from longer 
stories, but I am afraid that if I had written 
tabloids alone I should have come out very 
badly indeed. 

A good many of my tabloids have gone 
for considerably less than a cent a word; 
but, on the other hand, some of them have 
been sold twice—that is, I have disposed of 
other than first American serial rights on 
them. One tabloid of mine was sold, 
legally and virtuously, three times. 

Anyone possessing back numbers of 
Shadowland Magasine—which has discon- 
tinued publication—will find some of the 
best tabloid stories that I ever saw (although 
they are not called that) in old numbers of 
this magazine. They ran in Shadowland for 
the last year or so of its existence, being 
translations from the French by William L. 
McPherson of what the author (J. Joseph- 
Renaud) would call “contes.” 

Plentifully scattered throughout volumes 
of short-stories which may be secured at 
any public library—particularly volumes of 
shorts translated from the French—can be 
found excellent stories of the tabloid type 
for study, although they are, of course, 
never so called. My experience is that a 
thorough study of these helps wonderfully. 
It will not, to be sure, help the beginner to 
fabricate plot, for they are usually almost 
devoid of plot material in the sense that it 
is thought of by American editors, but the 
swing (Oh, all right, we’ll-call it style, then) 
with which they are written can, to a de- 
gree, be absorbed and made to work for 
greater facility in handling your tabloid 
story after you have your plot-making knack 
fairly well developed. 

Vanity Fair, at present, is running, and is 
going to continue to run, an excellent set 


of these—one in each issue. I think they 


will be well worth careful analysis and study 
by anyone intending to write tabloids. 

The market for tabloids has almost 
tripled in the last three years, and is now at 
its peak. I sold twenty-one of them in one 
month the first part of the year. 


Markets for Tabloids 


OLLOWING are some of the publications 
that buy tabloids and pay a cent a word or 
better for them: 

Chicago Tribune, Sunday Magazine Section, 
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Loretta King, editor, Tribune Square, Chicago. 
Miss King still buys tabloids occasionally, and is 
not partial to any one particular type. The story 
of complication, or the character sketch, will draw 
her check, if well done. She is very particular, 
~~ has a right to be at the price she pays, $50.00 
each. 


Liberty, 25 Park Place, New York, is going to 
use tabloids, according to a letter I have from a 
member of its editorial staff. I cannot state what 
it will pay, although I am pretty sure that it will 
be around $50.00 each. 


Sewell Haggard, at Everybody's, Spring and 
Macdougal Streets, New York, uses tabloids in 
every issue, although he may be shocked at hav- 
ing them called that. The ones he uses are in- 
variably well done, and it will pay anyone intend- 
ing to write this type of story to study them. 
Everybody's, of course, pays well. 


The whole “Newsstand Group” run tabloids in 
every issue—not, of course, designating them as 
such—and pay, on the average, with the exception 
of Snappy Stories and Live Stories, about a cent 
a word. Snappy and Live pay in excess of one 
cent. Tabloids, for this group of magazines, must, 
of course, be written in their particular style, 
which can only be understood after a study of 
several issues. Florence Haxton, of Snappy 
Stories, according to a letter I have from her, 
particularly wants this type of story, and will 
take shorter than the average, although they will, 
of course, have to be written with Snappy, and no 
other magazine, in mind if intended for this mar- 
ket. Others in the Newsstand Group are Young’s, 
Breesy Stories, Droll Stories, Saucy Stories, 
etc. The all-fictions, in general, such as Smart 
Set, Argosy, All-Story, Ace High, Action Stories, 
Western Story and others use at least occasional 
tabloids. 


The American Legion Weekly, 627 W. Forty- 
third Street, New York, within the last two 
months, has asked for 1500-word stories. This 
magazine is, at present, overstocked, according to 
the A. & J. list, but will no doubt be back in the 
ring shortly, as it is a weekly. 


Street and Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, who prefer to have all manuscripts ad- 
dressed to the particular Street and Smith pub- 
lication they are intended for, buy tabloids for 
many of their periodicals, and pay better than a 
cent a word for some. ,A study of the require- 
ments of the particular medium in this group for 
which the story is intended is absolutely imperative. 


The Independent, 9 Arlington Street, Boston, 
has expressed its intention of featuring short- 
stories of 1500 words. 

The following magazines, to my certain knowl- 
edge, have run tabloids and will run them in the 
future unless a radical change in editorial policy 
is made: 

Atlantic Monthly (the editor would probably 
not call them tabloids), Blue Book, Century, College 
Humor (1 have a letter from College Humor ask- 
ing for them), Cupid’s Diary, Harper's Magazine, 
Marriage Stories, McNaught’s Monthly (1 have a 
letter from McNaught’s saying that they very 


much want them), Metropolitan, Sport Story 
Magazine, Ace High and Black Mask. All of 
these pay a cent a word, or over, but a study of 
eaclt magazine’s requirements is, of course, neces- 
sary before submitting. 


Beyond these groups there are about twenty 
monthlies, weeklies, syndicates, journals, trade 
organs, newspapers and club magazines that pay on 
an average about a cent a word for tabloids, and 
are of such a general nature that a given tabloid 
can well be submitted to all of them—and stif 
beyond this group are more than one hundred 
smaller publications that range from a little less 
than a cent a word down to as low as $3.50 for 
1500 words, and feature tabloids ad infinitum, 


They are of such a general nature that tabloids 
especially written for some of the _best-paying 
mediums, which fail to make connections where 
they were originally intended to land, can well 
be submitted to any or all of them. I have never 
yet plotted a tabloid that I could not sell to one 
of these, although a good many had to be rewrit- 
ten before being finally disposed of—sometimes 
rewritten two or three times. And, as I said be- 
fore, tabloids which do not connect with the better- 
paying markets, and fall into these two latter 
groups, can often be sold again later, for it is 
easy enough to get a release on all but “First 
American Serial Rights,” which will bring the 
aggregate from the sale of tabloids, at the end of 
a year, up to a fairly respectable figure. 


A constant study of all the writers’ magazines 
featuring market information will enable one to 
build up from the “tips” in each issue a card in- 
dex, or loose-leaf market book, or box, that will 
give all of these outlets for tabloids, and doubt- 
less many more that I have no record of as yet. 
I find that every issue of THe AutHor & Jovr- 
NALIST adds data to my loose-leaf record of such 
markets, although the individual “tips” are many 
times not carried over into the complete list which 
is run in that magazine every three months—this 
would, of course, be impossible, as there are too 
many of them. If I may state a rather positive 
idea on the subject, I think that the only possible 
way to keep posted on markets is to employ 4 
systematic record to which monthly additions and 
subtractions are posted, according to the data m 
writers’ trade journals. I have everything there 
is printed containing market information, and no 
single volume is ever complete. 


Among the syndicates featuring such material 
are The Chicago Daily News, which pays % cent 
a word for stories up to 1500 words, and The 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, which pays about 
14 cent a word for stories up to 1200 words. 


Unfortunately, one of the best tabloid markets, 
the D. P. Syndicate, of which Ralph Perry was 
editor, has gone down in history. Mr. Perry, who, 
by the way, is one of the kind of editors with whom 
it ‘is a real pleasure to do business, wrote me that 
the popularity of tabloids was not by any means 
on the wane. . The reason for discontinuing 
“Snapshot Stories” is that they will conflict with 
other plans of the syndicate department of Double- 
day, Page & Company. 


Manuscript Salesmanship 


Why Rejection Slips in Themselves Mean Little; the Reasons 
For Rejection with One Editor May Be Reasons 
For Acceptance with Another 


By E. M. Wickes 


HEN an_ experienced house-to- 
W house canvasser sallies forth on his 
daily rounds he doesn’t expect 
housewives to usher him into their parlors 
and, exercising care not to wound his 
pride or feelings, explain their reasons for 
not purchasing his offerings. He has suffi- 
cient horse sense to realize that no house- 
wife is under any obligation to him, and 
that he, by knocking at her door uninvited, 
is actually an intruder. And when a woman 
shuts a door in his face, with a polite but 
terse refusal to listen to his monologue, he 
receives the rejection with a grin and 
moves on to her neighbor. 

The canvasser considers himself for- 
tunate, and feels rather grateful, when a 
woman opens her door and hearkens to his 
sales talk. Should he fail to sell her some- 
thing, he doesn’t call her a numskull and 
say she doesn’t know what’s good; he 
figures that she doesn’t need, can’t use, or 
can't afford to buy his goods, or that he 
hasn’t presented them properly. So he 
makes for the next door; without feeling 
the least bit discouraged, and with no re- 
sentment toward the woman who has just 
refused him. To the canvasser it’s simply 
a part of the daily grind. 

But how many writers—especially tyros 
--take this attitude when trying to sell 
manuscripts to editors they don’t know? 
The number isn’t very large. The average 
writer hypnotizes himself with the idea that 
he is vastly different from, and superior 
to, the canvasser, and that he should be 
handled with the care due an ancient and 
famous painting. As a writer he has noth- 


ing in common with the canvasser, but. 


once he starts peddling manuscripts he 
Is practically in the same class. 

Instead of forgetting a rejection and 
passing on to the next possible market, like 
the canvasser, the sensitive or tempermental 
writer broods over it, not infrequently 
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shooting uncomplimentary cuts at the 
editor and his judgment, and wastes valu- 
able time and energy moodily speculating 
as to why his precious manuscript was re- 
turned. 

This sort of writer rarely feels grateful 
to the editor for having read and returned 
the unsolicited manuscript, and is apt to 
view the rejection as the result of favorit- 
ism practiced by the editor, or, worse still, 
as a personal slight. And if the same 
author should happen to be plastered with 
half a dozen rejections within a short time, 
he’s likely to crumple up and get the blues 
and quit writing until after he recovers 
from the shock. 


To get anywhere in the writing game, 
you've got to look upon the selling of man- 
uscripts as a strictly business proposition ; 
and into your head you’ve got to drum, and 
incorporate as part of your philosophy, the 
fact that no salesman, regardless of his 
cleverness and connections, sells to every 
prospect he tackles. 


I HAVE no intention of trying to teach 
you how to produce acceptable ma- 


terial; that trick you can master yourself, 


by reading, analyzing, studying, observing, 
mixing, and writing—especially writing 
something every day. 

What I desire to accomplish here is to 
prove to you the folly of grieving over a 
rejected script, or losing your faith in its 
commercial value as a result of a rejection. 
Always bear in mind that when an editor 
accepts one of your scripts, he does so for 
one reason; it is too good for him to turn 
it back. On the other hand, however, he 
may reject a script for one of a hundred 
reasons, and if he isn’t acquainted with 
you, he isn’t likely to write and tell you 
why. As a reason for rejecting a manu- 
script, the following is in a class by itself: 
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GEVERAL years ago I was seated in the 

editorial office of a prominent film 
company, chatting with the scenario editor 
and a friend of his. Ona table close to the 
editor’s desk lay several stacks of unread 
scenarios. During the conversation the 
editor complained about the folly of some 
folks in trying to write for the screen, and 
the thousands of worthless scenarios he 
had to look at monthly. 

“Take this one, for instance,” he re- 
marked, plucking a bulging blue envelope 
from the table and extracting its contents. 
“Here’s a woman who writes a scenario 
about something called mataphysics. Who 
ever heard of that? I guess she’s trying 
to slip over some propaganda for some new 
patent medicine. But I’m no fall guy.” 

“Did you read it through?” asked his 
friend. 

“T read the title; that’s enough.” 


That scenario went back to the author 
with a rejection slip because the editor 
didn’t know the definition of metaphysics 
and was afraid to read the story. Perhaps 
it was the woman’s first attempt at writing 
for the screen, and maybe the quick return 
of her story shattered her confidence in her 
own ability and induced her to quit trying. 

There was another interesting case, 
which fortunately terminated more happily. 
The reasons for the numerous rejections 
slips collected by the story in its travels, 
however, never came to light. It’s worth 
interpolating here for the point it empha- 
sizes. 

A certain fiction-writer, who has since 
built up a national reputation, was doing 
fairly well with the all-fiction magazines. 
One day he became ambitious and decided 
to shoot higher up. So he wrote a new 
story, into which he put more time and 
thought, and tried it on the best-known 
weekly in the country. It was rejected. 
Then the author offered it to all the other 
reliable markets, but failed to land _ it. 
Shortly after that he turned his work over 
to an agent to sell, telling him about the 
career of that one script. The agent read 
it, concluded it was a good story, and sub- 
mitted it to the first magazine that had 
turned it down. Back it came again. The 
agent repeated the author’s performance 
and gathered a neat pile of rejection slips. 
A year later the agent dug the script out 
of his files and took another fling at the 


big weekly. This time it stuck and brought 
a fat check. The story, when printed, re- 
ceived much favorable comment, and later 
it was adapted for the screen and the stage, 


BUT to return to the idea incorporated 

in the title of this article. I recall send- 
‘ing an article to one of the big magazines 
a few years ago. The managing editor 
wrote that he thought it was a corker, but 
that they were pretty well stocked up just 
then; yet, if I cared to hold it for six 
months, he was quite sure they would be 
able to use it. He added that if I hada 
good market it might be best to go ahead 
and dispose of the article. I knew that the 
least I would get for it from that magazine 
would be $150, and as there were only two 
or three magazines which would pay as 
well for it, and the article didn’t seem suit- 
able for them, I decided to hold it. 

Six months later I sent the article again. 
By return mail the editor requested some 
photographs to illustrate it. I furnished 
them. About the time my check was due 
the script came back. The editor wrote 
that he didn’t really know what to do about 
the article, as he had “quite a little” of that 
sort of stuff on the hooks. He regretted 
sending it back, adding that if I had sent it 
in a little sooner he would have found a 
place for it. The article had been edited 
and several proposed cuts made; in fact, it 
had already been sent to the printer. So 
the editor had one of his stenographers 
type a new copy for me. All I did was to 
write him a letter thanking him for his in- 
terest and courtesy, and expressing the 
hope that I might land him next time. And 
I did. 

On another occasion I went to dinner 
and a show with the editor of a prominent 
business magazine. While standing near 
the theater entrance we got to chatting with 
the manager. He told us of some interest- 
ing business phases connected with the 
show business. The editor turned to me, 
saying : 

“That ought to make a rattling good 
article.” 

I asked him if he would buy it if 1 
should write it up. 

“I’m pretty sure I would,” he answered. 

I whipped the material into shape and 
sent it to him. He turned it back, saying 
that after thinking the matter over care- 
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articles. 
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fully he couldn’t see how the article fitted 
in with his policy. I had been selling to 
him for two years, and it was the only 
thing he had ever rejected. I accepted his 
decision without a murmur of protest, and 
promised to do better next time. I threw 
the script into my desk where it remained 
fora year. I knew the stuff was good, and 
salable, but I also realized that it would be 
a waste of time and money to send it out at 
random. During the ensuing year several 
new magazines came into existence. One 
of them looked like a good market for the 
script in my morgue. I got it out and of- 
fered it to that particular magazine—and 
it stuck. 

From a friend I received one day a tip 
that a certain publisher was about to launch 
a new magazine which would carry fiction 
I dropped in to see the 
editor—think of him as Blank—and out- 
lined several ideas. Blank liked two, which 
I whipped into shape and sold him. Then 
I mentioned another idea. He approved 
of it and asked me to give him first crack 
at it. I turned it into a 4000-word article 
and mailed it to him. A few days later I 
met him on the street. 

“That was a corking good article you 
sent me,” Blank said. “On account of the 
magazine’s being a new venture for the 
boss I can’t order any checks until he 
O. K.’s what I accept. But you'll get the 
check within a week.” 

Before a week had passed I got the script 
back. Blank had resigned. His successor 
—we'll call him Jenks—wrote that he liked 
the article, but it was entirely too long, and 
if I cared to shave it down to 1000 words he 
would be glad to see it again. I knew that 
the condensed article, if it were sold to 
Jenks, wouldn’t net me more than $30. So 
before adopting his suggestion I decided 
to try another magazine, which was the 
leader in its class. In less than a week I 
received a check for $125 for the article. 
And the editor ran it without cutting a line. 


WHEN an editor tells me he is going to 
send mea check, I don’t get excited; 
in fact, I don’t even figure that the script 
is 100 per cent sold. Here’s one of the 
reasons : 

I sent an article to an editor who had 
already approved of the outline. At his 
request I telephoned him a few days later. 
‘The article is all right,” he said over 


the wire. “I have already put through a 
requisition for a check for you. Will $100 
be all right?” 

I accepted his offer. Two weeks passed, 
with the check still among the missing. I 
telephoned the editor again. He seemed 
surprised. 

“It must be the cashier’s fault,” the 
editor remarked. “I'll see the boss about 
it. You'll get it tomorrow.” 

Seven tomorrows came and went, but no 
check accompanied any of them. Again I 
buzzed the editor. He asked me to drop 
in to see him. 

“T saw the boss this morning,” the editor 
said, “but he told me he had no recollec- 
tion of having O. K.’d the article. So I 
showed him his signature. Then he said 
it must have been a mistake. But it wasn’t 
a mistake,” the editor assured me. “The 
boss liked that article, but the way I figure 
it out is that he is peeved at you because 
you won’t wait until publication for your 
money. He told me to turn the article 
back.” 

I took the script, thanked the editor for 
his kindness, and made my exit. 

_ That, you might think, was a_ bad 
break; but I’ve run into worse. For in- 
stance, I sent an article to a well-known 
editor who returned it, asking me to make 
certain changes. I did so and sent back 
the article. Presently my check arrived. 
A week later the script came back. The 
editor wrote that he had investigated the 
story and discovered that it wasn’t 100 per 
cent true. I went to the person who had 


‘furnished the material, who was an inti- 


mate friend of mine. He said everything 
he had told me was true, but he surmised 


’ that some one who had soured on the sub- 


ject of the story had lied to the editor. I 
couldn’t prove anything, so I returned the 
check, told the editor I still believed the 
story was true, and apologized for having 
taken up his time. Later the same editor 
purchased other scripts from me, indicating 
that he didn’t believe I had been trying to 
slip something over.on him. 

All editors are human—all real editors— 
and being human, they are apt to change 
their minds from time to time. 

To the editor of a certain business maga- 
zine I sent an article about a business man 
who, I believed, was well worth a write-up 
and suitable for that particular magazine. 
The editor, however, didn’t agree with me, 
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and when he returned the script he wrote: 


“This fellow is darn interesting, but J 
can’t seem to see him for our magazine.” 

I tried the article on another editor and 
sold it. 

The following spring the editor who had 
rejected it made a visit to New York. And 
just about that time the article appeared. 
While we were dining together I showed 
him a copy of the magazine carrying the 
story, and told him I had dug up some 
new stuff about the same man, enough new 
material to make a second article. After 
outlining what I had in mind, I told him 
I thought it should make good copy for his 
magazine. 

“T guess you're right,” he finally said. 
“Write it up and let me se it.” 

I did, and he wired me an acceptance. 


OME very interesting and pertinent advice on 

writing descriptions tor stories is to be found 
in the quaint short-story, “The Hanging at la 
Piroche,” by Alexandre Dumas (fils). What the 
master said many years ago applies also to stories 
of today, and some writers will find it a much- 
needed bit of instruction. The quotation on writ- 
ing description is given in full: 

“Between you and me be it said they are very 
tiresome, those descriptions. Unless it be a ques- 
tion of the virgin furests of America, as in Cooper, 
or of Meschaccbe (as the word ‘Mississippi’ sound- 
ed to the French ear), as in Chateau-briand, that 
is to say, countries that are not close at hand, and 
about which the imagination, to obtain a clear 
vision of the details, must be assisted by those 
poetical voyagers who have visited them, in gen- 
eral descriptions are not of much consequence ex- 
cept to be skipped by the reader. Literature has 
this advantage over painting, sculpture, and music: 
the threefold advantage of being able to paint by 
itself a picture in a single word, to carve a statue 
in one phrase, to mold a melody on one page; it 
must not abuse itself of that privilege, and one 
should leave to the special arts a little of their own 
prerogative. 

“T admit, then, for my part, and for lack of 
better advice, that when I find that I have to de- 
scribe a country which everyone has seen, or every- 
one could see, if it be near, if it does not differ 
from our own, I prefer to leave to my reader the 
pleasure of recalling it if he has seen it, or of 
imagining it if he does not yet know it. 

“The reader likes well enough to be left to do 
his share of the work he is reading. This flatters 


Dumas on Painting With a Single Stroke 


HAVING been through the foregoing 

and other experiences, too numerous 
to mention here, I never give a second 
thought to a rejection, nor should anyone 
else. Unless an editor knows you he 
doesn’t like to state his particular reason 
for rejecting your script, because too fre- 
quently it would incur a great deal of un- 
necessary and unprofitable correspondence, 
and on the other hand, he would have to 
explain some of the firm’s secret business 
policies. 

I don’t send out a manuscript until I’m 
sure it carries a story, and before sub- 
mitting anything to a new market I try to 
learn something about its editorial policy, 
And when I know I have a story, I’m con- 
fident it will sell sooner or later. How do 
I know when I have a salable story? Well, 
that’s another story in itself. 


him and makes him believe that he is capable of 
doing the rest. Indeed, it is an excellent thing to 
flatter your reader. Moreover, the whole world in 
reality knows what the sea is like—a plain, a for- 
est, a blue sky, an effect of the sun, an effect of 
the moon, or an effect of storm. Of what use to 
dwell upon it? 

“Tt would be far better to trace a landscape in 
one strike of the brush like Rubens or Delacroix 
i? and keep the whole value of your palette 
for the figures you wish to reanimate. When one 
blackens with descriptions page after page of pa- 
per, one doesn’t give the reader an impression equal 
to that experienced by the most artless bourgeois 
who walks through the Bois de Vincennes on a 
soft April day, or by an unlettered girl who strolls 
in June, on the arm of her fiance, at eleven o’clock 
at night through the shady vistas of the woods of 
Romainville or the park of Enghien. 


“We all have in our minds and hearts a gallery 
of landscapes made from memory, and which serves 
as background for all the stories of the world. 
There is but one word to use—day or night, winter 
or spring, calm or storm, wood or plain—to evoke © 
at once a most finished landscape. 


“So I have only to tell you this: that at the 
moment when the story I am about to tell you be- 
gins it is noon, that it is May, that the highway 
we are going to enter is bordered on the right with 
furze-bushes, on the left by the sea; you know at: 
once -all that I have not told you; that is to say, 
that the bushes are green, that the sea is murmur- 
ing, that the sky is blue, that the sun is warm, and 
that there is dust on the road.” 


David Raffelock 


From a Writer Who Sells Them 


Juvenile Writing That Has Paid 


A Reply to the Anonymous Article in the May AuTuor & Jour- 
NALIST; Juvenile Writer Declares that Ease of Production 
Compensates for the Moderate Rates Paid 


By Leslie E. Dunkin 


publications published by Sunday- 
school boards!” was the first 
thought that came to me while reading the 
article in the May AuTHor & JouRNALIST 
on “How Can We Make the Juvenile Pay?” 
The average Sunday-school board, that 
has charge of the budget for publishing 
papers, in the past has consisted of men se- 
lected on the basis of their religious popu- 
larity or influence, irrespective of their 
knowledge or experience in the publishing 
field. Fortunately the conditions are chang- 
ing to better times—although in many in- 
stances rather slowly. I know whereof I 
speak, for among my relatives are seven 
preachers, one of whom was once an editor, 
and I have direct personal or correspond- 
ence contact with some half-dozen different 
houses. 
- In the first place, I do not believe that a 
writer can honestly say, “It doesn’t pay to 
write juvenile material.” It is true the re- 
turns are not so great nor so ready as from 
the larger general magazines, but it is also 
true that it requires far less work and effort 
to prepare juvenile material—with no re- 
flection on the Sunday-school publications at 
all. A writer cannot stop with five or six 
juvenile short-stories a month and expect 
much more than to meet expenses. With- 
out any interruptions I have averaged five 
juvenile stories each week, and even then 
only worked from one to six o’clock each 
afternoon, and they were all sold before 
their third trip. A regular day’s work for 
me is two to three short articles or fillers in 
the morning, a 2000-word story in the after- 
noon and the evening at reading Sunday- 
school papers for more atmosphere. Dur- 
ing the past year more than a hundred of 
my stories have been accepted and paid for, 
making the average monthly income range 
from $100 to $250 for juvenile material. 
In the second place. I wish to deny that 


66 pity the editor—especially of 
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juvenile publications underpay their rates 
as stated, for example, in Taz AutHor & 
Journa.ist’s Handy Market List, any more 
than the average run of general publications. 
It is true their payments are often small, 
but they do pay higher rates. A short time 
ago I received a writers’ publication in 
which a writer declared that a certain Sun- 
day-school publishing house invariably paid 
at the rate of $4 a thousand words, but in 
the same mail a check came to me from the 
same place for a manuscript at the rate of 
$8 a thousand. I know they have paid the 
same higher rates to other writers. My 
checks from them vary from $4 to $8 a 
thousand, depending upon the value of the 
manuscript to them. A juvenile writer 
might try The American Boy, The Youth's 
Companion and other juvenile publications 
for top-notch juvenile prices. I have never 
yet sold to the two mentioned, but I per- 


sonally know writers who have received 


large checks from them. My largest check 
for a single manuscript was $90. 


N the third place, I feel that a writer 

will be cutting off his nose to spite ‘his 
face if there is a decrease in the volume of 
material he produces with hopes of increas- 
ing the rates from the juveniles. There are 
hundreds and thousands of other writers 
more than willing to take your place when 
you voluntarily drop out of the race. 

In the fourth place, a writer will save 
postage by not sending out material if a 
definite price—higher than the published 
rates—is set on manuscripts sent to the 
average juvenile publication. 

In the fifth place, the average writer will 
be placing his or her name on a blacklist if 
any outward effort is made to tell the editor 
or the boards what they should or should 
not do with their publications. Some might 
do it and get by with it, but “beware of thin 
ice” when trying it. 
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“What can a juvenile ,writer do then?” 
might come to the reader’s mind. 


Y immediate reply would be “Build for 

the future.” I will jot down a few 
things that might help prospective juvenile 
writers to “build for the future.” 


Know your market and the material used, 
would be the first warning after the writer 
knows he can write and sell his material. 
More than thirty different juvenile publica- 
tions come to my desk each week. I glance 
over each copy when it comes to be sure to 
catch any marked or sudden change in the 
editorial policy and also to detect the kind 
of stories they use and the settings. I 
endeavor to keep within “shooting distance” 
of the type used, but select entirely different 
settings. For the beginning writer of 
juveniles or any other type of fiction, I 
would advise two hours of reading and 
study for.each hour at the typewriter. 

Know your readers, would be the second 
warning. Teach a Sunday-school class of 
boys or girls each Sunday and you will be 
flooded with ideas for writing—if you have 
a writing “nose” about you. Teaching in 
the day schools is good. Be with boys and 
girls and they will have short-stories stick- 
ing out all over—just itching for some 
writer to use. This knowledge of the 
juvenile readers can be gained to a partial 
degree by reading and studying other 
juvenile material that is published; but do 
not copy the other fellow. Be a “kid” and 
you can’t help but write so that the most 
fidgety one will stop and read your work. 

Standardize your work. Don’t run off a 
2500-word story one time and a 3000- or 
2000-word story the next time and still a 
different length for the third effort. My 
standard is 2000 words for the average story 
with a few running 2500, while 250 words 
make a good length for editorials and fillers. 
The best way to estimate your best fiction 
length for a juvenile publication is to shoot 
about 500 words below their maximum 
length. When the editor comes to look for 


The Poet to the Bookbuyer 


H, equal are the gifts that we two bring: 


a 2000-word story from you—or some other 
definite length—each time an envelope comes 
from your town, you will find checks com- 
ing more frequently and regularly. The 
standard length will help you in writing. 


Organize your work and material. One 
editorial or filler article furnishes the germ 
for a short-story plot. This story idea can 
be placed in twelve different settings with 
as many different characters, titles, etc., 
and end with as many different markets and 
checks. The best of these stories furnishes 
the basis for a continued story with a dif- 
ferent title, characters, and setting, by add- 
ing a few more complications to it. Then 
the serial is the basis for a good juvenile 
book, which in turn often means the start- 
ing of a series of books around the same 
characters. Figuring the material at $5 a 
thousand words, one idea has brought the 
writer $2.50 for the editorial, $120 for the 
stories, and around $80 for the serial, 
making a total of $202.50 for one idea, not 
counting the possible book royalties. Cana 
writer say that juvenile writing does not 
pay? 

Organize the preparation of your stories. 
One week each month is spent by me in 
writing stories for high-school boys, one 
week for high-school girls, one week for 
juniors, and one week for the senior papers. 
In this way the writer gets the maximum of 
efficiency from his thinking each week. 
While writing one kind of stories it is al- 
ways best to spend parts of each day read- 
ing papers for that age, so as to get into the 
right atmosphere for your own writing. 


Last, but by no means least, the writer 
who works the juvenile fields efficiently is 
building for the future by going through a 
period of apprenticeship that will prove in- 
valuable if he or she later steps into the 
larger general magazines. Each juvenile 


story idea will furnish excellent material for 
a big magazine story in later years, if it 
is placed in an adult setting and a little 
mystery and romance be mixed in. 


It is because you listen that I sing. 


—Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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From an Editor Who Buys Them 


The Religious Editor’s 
Point of View 


Boost Rates by Improving the Quality of Your Work is Fiction 
Buyer’s Suggestion; Nature of the Field Makes Quantity 
Production an Essential for Profit 
By George T. Liddell 


Assistant Editor of Publications, American Sunday-School Union 


OUR writer of the article, “How Can 

We Make the Juvenile Pay?” appear- 

ing in the May number of THE 
AutHor & JouRNALIsT makes an interesting 
complaint, though not an uncommon one. 
Since I have the privilege of sitting at an 
editorial desk in a religious publishing house, 
where I buy, set prices upon, or reject, 
material submitted for our Sunday-school 
papers, I shall be glad to set down one or 
two impressions which I have after reading 
this article. Your contributor seems to pre- 
fer to write anonymously, possibly because 
she (perhaps he) fears incurring the preju- 
dice of editors and thereby losing a few one- 
third-of-a-cent checks. She objects to the 
prices, I take it, rather than to the checks. 


Of course it is true that religious pub- 
lishing houses pay low rates for juvenile 
material. They always have and they always 
will, although there is now a slight upward 
trend even in these low payments. Every 
writer knows, or ought to know, that these 
publications are not issued as commercial 
enterprises, but are designed first of all to 
develop and strengthen the ideals and char- 
acters of children and young people. 

The suggestion that writers should insist 
upon Sunday-school papers’ carrying adver- 
tising matter so that they might pay a better 
fate is as presumptuous as it is absurd. This 
Writer speaks without a background of in- 
formation. A few juvenile papers do use 
advertising material to a limited extent,. but 


they are the relatively small number having — 


arculation lists in the hundreds and thou- 
sands. The greater number of juveniles, 
those paying a third of a cent or less, would 
have difficulty selling advertising space if 
they tried, for business men do not regard 
itas being worth the investment. The great 


(The Union Press), Philadelphia 


mass of such papers do not come into the 
hands of buyers. The point that this lack 
of advertising matter “makes the writers 
pay” is bad logic. The writers of juvenile 
stories are doing so of their own voluntary 
will, and whether they do or do not is a 
matter of their personal choice. There is 
some wisdom in the writer’s setting a mini- 
mum price if he so chooses, but he thereby 
limits his market. 

The fact of the matter is that most of the 
juvenile material submitted to our office is 
not worth any more than one-third of a cent 
a word. It is often matter which has been 
prepared hurriedly, evidently on the assump- 
tion that anything is good enough for 
children so long as it is childish enough, and 
much of it indicates that if payment were 
made by the hour for the time actually spent 
in its preparation, one-third of a cent per 
word would be a very reasonable compen- 
sation. Upon that point I speak with 
authority. When it is necessary, because 
of a lack of just the sort of stories we want, 
one of the girls in our office can produce 
about $6.35 worth of juvenile material in 
about an hour, “at our regular rates,” al- 
though to do so she must sacrifice other 
important editorial work. (And as I write, 
she reminds me that the stories we produce 
in the office are just a trifle better than any- 
thing we can buy.) 


ig writing for the juveniles does not pay, 

it is less due to prices offered than to the 
fact that a somewhat limited field is fairly 
well supplied with writers at the present 
time. With the exception of short-stories 
for older young people, not usually classed 
as juveniles, material submitted for the 
children’s paper is more abundant than that 
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which is offered for any other department entire religious field, with its millions of 
of our publications. Of all that is offered, copies of publications which are issued ey 
a fair proportion is usable, and many stories week and month and quarter, will really 
that are worth keeping must be returned. pay—and then only if the author is a pains. 
And this is probably true of other publish- taking and intelligent writer in search of q 
ing houses. widely useful field of service. 

The only way to “make the juvenile pay” But the editors are not to blame for the 
is to produce material of such excellent qual- rates of payment. Every religious publish. 
ity as to overcome competition, and in suffi- ing house has benevolent Christian work as 
cient volume to register a total of about its primary aim, and must set a close limit 
seven stories in a week, rather than seven upon its expenditures. Every editor wil 
in a month. heartily affirm that he would be glad to pay 

If I may add a paragraph or two in higher rates and would do anything in his 
general with regard to religious publishers, | power to encourage the right sovt of writers, 
admitting it to be true that their rates are but his limitations are not of his ow 
lower than those of the standard magazines, making. Speaking in behalf of many of 
this field actually does offer a profitable the religious editors. against whom some 
opportunity to the writer who will cultivate writers seem to have a deeply rooted preju- 
it and work it thoroughly and carefully. dice, I actually believe that they are the 
The adult, young people’s, and juvenile de- best friends the writers have, and that they 
partments offer a wide range of religious do not deserve more than a small measure of 
literature. But a few stories or articles pro- the malediction which they often suffer at 
duced now and then never will pay a finan- the hands of writers who misunderstand 
cial profit. Only a careful working of the them. 


The first two books of 
ij THE A. & J. WRITER’S SERIES L 


Unusual Books for Writers FRX 
Published at Low Prices 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS By A. H. Bittner 


Assistant Editor, Short Stories Magazine 
Price, postpaid, $1.10 


HIS volume, by an experienced editor, who is also a successful short-story writer, 

is so full of meat that it deserves a place on the bookshelf of everyone who aspires 

to write fiction. Mr. Bittner has the happy faculty of being both practical and stimu- 

lating. There are more helpful hints in a single chapter of this book than will be 
found in the whole of the average text-book or reading course. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE By David Raffelock 


Associate Editor, The Author §& Journalist 
Price, postpaid, $1.10 


ONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE marks a departure from the usual 

book on fictional technique. The author’s ideas are not forced upon the reader; 
he is encouraged to think out his own ideas. 

“The book is brimming with things of interest to aspiring ee writers. The 


author has embodied his ideas with a charm somewhat unusual in technical writings.”— 
The News-Press, St. Joseph, Mo. 


These books are uniformly and wittetteniny bound; board covers. COMBINATION 
. PRICE tor both books ordered at once, $2.10 postpaid. Either book and a year’s sub- 
scription to The Author & Journalist, $2.95. Both books and subscription, $3.90. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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The American Confirms “One in Ten 
Thousand” Figures 


— magazines that recently have taken up 
the subject of scenario-writing as a field for 
the aspirant to fame is The American, which in its 
May issue published an interview with Frances 
Marion, author of the screen versions of num- 
erous successful photoplays, including “Humor- 
esque,” “The Poor Little Rich Girl,” and “Stella 
Maris.” The American states in connection with 
the article : 

“Frances Marion, who gets twenty thousand dol- 
lars for writing a motion-picture scenario, says 
that all kinds of people, from bell boys to bankers, 
and from chorus girls to farmers’ wives, are trying 
to write for the movies. * * * According to 
the actual figures, only one in ten thousand of these 
scenarios is accepted by the motion-picture pro- 
ducers.” 

Miss Marion (in private life Mrs. Fred Thom- 
son) began her scenario-writing career as did a 
big majority of the present-day “inside” writers, 
back in the days when there was an active de- 
mand for picture stories at an average of $15 
each. In the interview she comments on the fact 
that now but one in ten thousand scenarios sub- 
mitted to the studios by amateur writers is found 
to be worth taking, but does not express herself 
concerning the relation of these figures to the 
dazzling allurements held forth by concerns pro- 
fessing to teach film-writing. 

w 


Startling Figures 


F interest to many who have watched with 

awe the growth of the Palmer Corporation, 
are disclosures made in a circular sent out to stu- 
dents by the Palmer Institute of Authorship invit- 
ing them to purchase stock in the concern at $110 
per unit. 

The stock ought to be a good investment, for, 
to quote from the circular: “Starting with a 
capital of $50,000, in less than six years assets 
amounting to $750,000 have been accumulated. Net 
anual earnings for the past several years have 
averaged in excess of 125 per cent on the capital. 
* * * During the past three years the average 
famings of Palmer Photoplay Corporation were 
m excess of $64,000 annually.” 

But this is only half of the story for, to quote 
the circular further: “Matured plans are already 
under way for an aggressive campaign for enroll- 
ments, not only in our own country but through- 
out the world. * * * Hitherto the possibilities 
of this business in our own land have been little 
more than scratched. More field representatives 
have been added already and more are to follow. 
Advertising will be broader in its scope.” (The 

are ours.) 

The financial statement shows that notes re- 
ceivable—amounts due on students’ installment con- 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


tracts—on March 31, totaled $521,402.38. These 
figures and others in the statement seemingly bear 
out our estimate, published in the May AutHor & 
JouRNALIST, that the Palmer Corporation—or in- 
stitute—has not less than 60,000 enrolled students. 
It may be added that we have since received in- 
formation from an apparently reliable source to 
the effect that this estimate fell far below the 
reality—that an almost unbelievably larger number 
of persons than 60,000 were led, through the allur- 
ing promises of fame and fortune in the scenario- 
writing field, to send for the Palmer “Creative 
Test” and to enroll, during the six years of its 
existence. And this despite the fact that “the 
possibilities of this business have been little more 
than scratched” ! 
w 


Shall Intellectual Liberty of Americans 
Be Throttled? 


| 2 IS to be regretted that space will not permit 
a full reproduction of the address on “Cen- 
sorship,” by Thomas Dixon, famous novelist and 
author of “The Birth of a Nation,” before the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the American 
Booksellers’ Association in. New York, May 12-15. 
In stirring language the author sounded the warn- 
ing against “peanut censorship” of photoplays and 
literature. The address may be read in full in 
the May 24th issue of The Publisher's Weekly 
(New York), from which the following extracts 
are taken: 


AS AW author, I am bitterly and uncomprom- 
isingly opposed to prepublication censorship or 
preview censorship, either of pictures or books. As 
an author, I hold that such preview censorship, 
which has the power to kill before it has been 
shown, the power to kill before it has its oppor- 
tunity to be seen or to be heard, is absolutely 
unnecessary in this democratic, free republic! 

It is unnecessary to set up a censorship on this 
subject, because we have a common law that ab- 
solutely covers the whole case today. 

The simple truth is that the itch for censorship 
is a contagious mental disease! And once it gets 
started, it is catching; it spreads from one nosy 
mind to another. 

This thing began in this country about fifteen 
years ago, or a little less, in the censorship of 
motion pictures. 

When they began to agitate in this country for 
a censorship of motion pictures, I took the ground 
with my associate, Mr. Griffith, that this was a 
fundamental violation of the fundamental rights of 
this republic, because it was an invasion of the 
right of a free press. Now, the wise and pious 
gentlemen who are demanding laws, and vicious 
laws, of censorship, denied this vehemently before 
a legislative committee of the United States; they 
pooh-poohed the idea, and I said to them ten years 
ago, facing them at hearings of these legislative 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s American, Adventure, Munsey’s, ete. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers to 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONE YEAR’S SERVICE 


Development of story-ideas; as much criticism, re- 
vision, and advice as you wish will be given for one 
year, at $4 a month, or $40 in advance. Series 12 plot 
articles, $1 each, or $7 in advance. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Sna Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


MSS. TYPED WITH OARBON COPY 
including any necessary revision, $1 a 
1000 words. Terms for marketing 10%. 


WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th 8t. New York City. 


POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
210 Cornell Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


WRITERS: 


Manuscripts perfectly typed to comply with editorial 
requirements. We use bond paper, make all minor cor- 
rections, furnish one carbon copy free, and pay return 
postage. Terms $1.00 a thousand words. Prompt serv- 


ice—satisfaction guaranteed. 
LUCY W. ADAMS, Authors’ 


Waynesburg, - - - 


AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Manuscripts criticised, revised, edited, typed for 
publication and sold. _ Twenty years’ experi- 
ence at your disposal. Write for terms. 


F.C. HILL 
154 Nassau St., (Suite K) 


Typist 
Pennsylvania 


New York City 


In Werrine to Apvertisers, MENTION 
Tue AvtHor & JovURNALIST 


committees, “If you get your censorship bills o, 
the statute books of the American States, your nex 
step will be to demand a censorship of books an( 
newspapers.” 

No, nothing was further from their ming 
They succeeded in placing their censorship lays 
on the statute books of six great states in this 
Union, and they have their bill pending in Albany 
today for a censorship of books and the printing 
press; and today these same gentlemen, who te, 
years ago denied vehemently that such a thing 
was in the back of their heads, openly avow that 
they don’t propose to stop now until they have g 
complete, authoritative control of every press of 
the United States 

Censorship, ladies and gentlemen, is the mos 
odious word in the English language. It comes 
down to us from Europe, wet with tears, reeking 
with the groans and anguish of martyrs through 
the centuries, and the attempt today to put 1s 
back to such conditions is the attempt to set our 
civilization back three hundred years to the days 
of old John Milton, when he wrote his immortal 
philippic, a speech against the licensing of print- 
ing, or a speech demanding a free press. 

I bring to you today this solemn warning: That 
unless the men who publish books and sell books 
join with all the forces that stand for freedom, 
within ten years from the day I am talking to you 
here you will have established in this country a 
full political censorship of all printed matter; and 
when that time comes, it will take you fifty years 
of agitation to get those politicians loose from your 
throat, and if it is done in less than fifty years 
with all your exertion, it will be done only by an 
actual revolution of violence that will overturn this 
government! There is no power today that can 
save us, unless you realize the fact that you are 
in danger and take measures in time to prevent it! 

I am one of those who believe with every fiber 
of my soul and body, that God Almighty never 
made a man or woman big enough, broad enough, 
wise enough, strong enough, to be entrusted with 
the tremendous power that is put into the hands of 
a censor. I don’t believe that God ever made a 
man or woman big enough and broad enough to 
say to him: “I give you the autocratic power to 
put your hands on the throat of a creative author 
and say to him, ‘You shall think as I think, or you 
shall not think at all; you shall speak as I speak, 
or you shall not speak at all’.” 


Beneficent Warning—and 


Discouragement 


ACK Jungmeyer, Hollywood correspondent of 

the Pittsburgh Press, had the following to say 
recently concerning the chances of the aspirant for 
scenario-writing success: : 


HOLLYWOOD, April 23.—Blessed is the person 

who doesn’t account himself a potential movie 
author, for he shall escape the bitterness of @ 
rejection slip. 

An amateur scenario has about as much chance 
of sale in Hollywood as the proverbial camel with 
the eye of a needle. ois 

Daily this writer, because of his close association 
with picture producers, is solicited by mail for 
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advice on preparing and marketing motion-picture 
scripts. These inquiries far exceed those of any 
other nature. 

Taking this means of broadcasting a reply, my 
advice is: Devote your time and energy to some- 
thing with a better gambling chance. 

Anyone who can write an acceptable scenario 
can write a salable magazine story. The latter 
js surer and more lucrative. And once the story 
has been published is has some chance of being 
converted into a photoplay. 

A well-known scenario school recently produced 
its first—so far as I know—movie from the scripts 
of its thousands of pupils. The Goldwyn studios 
state that of 4000 manuscripts lately submitted not 
one proved available. Lasky’s report is just as dis- 
couraging to the novice. The blunt fact is that 
there is practically no market for these screeds. 

Contrary popular belief starts from those de- 
parted days when the scenario contest and the 
beauty contest, primarily publicity stunts, were in 
their heyday. Both proved unsatisfactory to the 
participants, with rare exceptions, save for the ex- 
ploitation value to picture companies. 

To the masses who yearn to break into print 
and renown, the scenario seems an easy, painless 
method, depending little upon writing craft. Some- 
where the opinion has been gleaned that movie 
scripts require only the bald statement of an idea, 
labeled a plot. And no matter how inarticulate or 
illiterate (not necessarily ignorant), folks share 
the common delusions that they possess novel, 
original dramatic ideas. 

So—they write the great American movie plot, 
by tens of thousands, on grocery wrappers, fruit- 
can labels, or scented note paper. 

It is one of those distressing incongruities be- 
setting the would-be movie author that producers 
who would be most apt to buy originals are the 
very ones who stress characterization, treatment, 
viewpoint in their pictures, with so-called plot al- 
most negligible—the elements that are so rare as 
to be virtually nonexistent in amateur product. 

Studios which stress plot and melodrama, on the 
other hand, have their stories prepared by writing 
staffs almost exclusively. 

So much for beneficent warning and discourage- 
ment. 

ay. vw 


A. & J. Books Prominently 
Mentioned 


| IS not to be expected that books published 
for so limited an audience as the writers of 
America will become. “best sellers” but those 
iterested in the growth of Tue AvutHor & 
Journa.ist will be pleased to know that a steady 
and most gratifying sale is developing for the two 
books in the “A, & J. Writer’s Series” which were 
issued this spring. The books, moreover, have 
won praiseful comment in high places. 
Concerning the volume by A. H. Bittner, James 
elvin Lee, prominent editor, author and edu- 
cator, commented as follows in a department which 
he conducts in Editor & Publisher: 
A. H. Bittner, the assistant editor of Short Stories 
ine, puts the cards on the table face-up in 
& small volume, “What An Editor Wants.’”’ (The 


Author & Journalist, Denver, Colorado.) The pur- 
bose of the book is thus outlined by the author: 


FICTION WRITING 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 
OF WRITERS ABILITIES - CON’ 
STRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF 
MANUSCRIPTS - THOROUGH 
INSTRUCTION IN NOVEL AND 


SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE | 
PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


FORMER FICTION EDITOR 
COLLIERS WEEKLY 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed in 
correct form for publisher. 


Samples and prices on request. 


Vv. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 


OFFICE 
Box 32, Quincy, Illinois 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
MARKETED 


“The work is beautifully done and 
your rates most reasonable.” 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 


Room 215, Kellogg Bidg., 1416 F St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Accurately and Intelligently 


Typewritten in double quick time. Terms, 75c 
a thousand words, carbon copy free. 


SAM WARSHAFSKY 
54 E. Fourth St. New York City 


comply with editorial requirements. 

Terms and sample on request. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Jessizr Grove, Authors’ 
Representative, 4516 Magnolia Ave., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 


correctly typed to 
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Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Author & Journalist criticism 
service and by others, The Author & Jour- 
nalist has established a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 
must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 


In offering this service we do not claim to 


have any mysterious influence with editors 
nor do we guarantee the sale of a manu- 
script. We do have a closer knowledge of 
the immediate market needs than most 
writers. We arantee only to devote hon- 
est and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ted for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a manuscript 15 per cent of the 
amount paid by the wegen is charged; 
minimum commission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers as 
well as subscribers. Address: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. The Author & 
Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t 
know how such a splendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
zine for those who wield the pen? If so, 
this is your opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
ts filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
teresting features appear in the table of con- 
tents. 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


“It is in an attempt to help writers to produce 
stories worthy of publication that this book hag 
been prepared. In it you will find no panaceg 
for writing ills, no sure-thing method of Selling 
your work, no set rules that can be applied to 
fiction as axioms and propositions are applied to 
problems in geometry. In it I have simply set 
down, from a fiction editor’s viewpoint, the faults 
which cause the rejection of many manuscripts ang 
some suggested ways of avoiding these pitfalls” 

The chief asset of the volume is the fact that it 
is written by an editor who buys fiction and not 
by an author compiling a volume describing what 
editors may or may not want. “Short, sane, and 
sensible’ might be a good phrase to describe the 
manual, . 

David Raffelock’s book has been “out” somewhat 
longer than Mr. Bittner’s, and has had time to 
draw a more extended list of comments. One of 
the most recent was by Charles J. Finger, famous 
author and editor of All’s Well, who wrote: 

“I have just finished reading your ‘Conscious 
Short-Story Technique,’ and congratulate you on 
its excellence and soundness, especially in your 
insistence upon the folly of ‘types’ and the sheer 
necessity for character development.”’ 


Ww Ww 
Is “Liberty” Original? 

HE new magazine of the Chicago Tribune and 

New York Daily News was christened Lib- 
erty, as the result of a contest in which more than 
a million names were suggested. One of the con- 
ditions of the contest was that the name and sub- 
title to be selected and awarded the $20,000 prize 
should not conflict with those of any other maga- 
zine. 

A contributor raises the question: Was this con- 
dition satisfied, in view of the fact that there is 
another journal entitled Liberty, A Magazine of Re- 
ligious Freedom, published quarterly by the Review 
& Herald Association, Tacoma Park, Washington, 
D. C.? It is edited by Charles S. Longacre, and has 
been published since 1906. 

w 
Fictionist and Critic Praises 
Constructive Policy 


My dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Your May issue of THE AuTHoR & JOURNALIST 
is solid red meat from cover to cover. There’s not 
an ounce of slothful fat in it. Mr. Dowst, with 
brilliant simplicity, has given your readers the key 
to fiction creation, though it may escape recognition 
because of its lack of impressive adornment. Bitt- 
ner’s article is good—practical and_ instructive! 
In fact, from the first to the last word in the maga- 
zine I am much impressed by evidence of a really 
constructive policy and editorial acumen for which 
I hasten to congratulate you. To borrow a phrase, 
it seems to me that grow is the one thing that your 
magazine can do nothing else but. 

Cordially, 
Harry McGrecor. 

Berkeley, Calif., May 3, 1924. 


“THE WRITER” is the only English maga- 
zine of its kind. It gives all the English Mar- 
kets for your work, and up-to-date information 
about the British Press. Also a great deal of 
inside information for those who want to get 
into the English market. 30 cents monthly, 
post free. Abbey House, Westminster, England. 
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The Wit-Sharpener 


A Monthly Exercise in Plot-building—Prizes for the 


Best Developments — 


HE contest editor found it difficult to choose 
from among a number of fairly good solu- 
tions which were submitted for the May 

Wit-Sharpener, with no particular one of outstand- 
ing merit. A great deal of similarity was apparent 
in the various plot developments, indicating per- 
haps that the basic situation did not offer much 
latitude for original twists. It was noticeable that 
the more dramatic developments were for the most 


part marred by serious improbability. The prob- . 


lem was as follows: 


Eric Tyson, Chicago lawyer of mediocre success, 
romantic imagination, engaging personality, aspires 
to Rosemary Dyke, daughter of aristocrats, but 
presses his suit warily, fearing he will be regarded 
as an adventurer. He fancies that Rosemary sus- 
pects his motives, which are, as a matter of fact, 
entirely honorable. 

Rosemary’s uncle, Isaac Dyke, eccentric pros- 
pector, dies in Arizona, willing his claim, on which 
he had not filed final papers of ownership, to the 
girl. Rosemary’s father delegates Eric to investi- 
gate the property, determine its legal status, etc. 

Eric leaves his not very thriving practice, goes 
by train to Delevan, Arizona, on the desert’s edge, 
whente he will have to go on horseback to the 
deceased Dyke’s place. At the livery stable, where 
he goes to hire a mount, a deputy sheriff inquires 
his business. Eric tells him frankly and rides away 
under the scorching noonday sun, after receiving 
directions as to his route from the stable manager. 

At midnight, though he has carefully followed 
directions, he is not at destination. He is thirsty, 
tired and alarmed. He has brought some food 
with him—because the Dyke claim, so far as his 
information goes, will be untenanted—and a can- 
teen of water; but the canteen’s contents are ex- 
hausted; and his horse is weakening. He rides 
aimlessly into a rocky draw and, upon emerging, 
espies a house built of logs. 

“Uncle Isaac’s property,” Eric croaks to his 
fagging pony. “Our troubles are over.” 

But as he approaches the habitation, which ap- 
pears to be deserted, a portly, middle-aged woman, 
easily visible in the early moonlight, steps from the 
door and, with a shotgun aimed at him, demands: 

Are you one of them?” 

Eric wonders if “them” are friends or enemies. 
Shall he answer “yes” or “no” to her question? 
Or shall he try to dodge the issue? While he is 

bating this important matter a younger feminine 
voce—fresh and vibrant but not less determined 
than that of the Amazon facing him—sounds to 
his right. “Speak up—quick!” 

Turning his head quickly, he sees a young girl 
crouched among the rocks with a rifle at “ready.” 


_ First prize was captured by a West-Coast man, 
‘ictor Dyer, General Delivery, San Francisco. 


His development is logical and ingeniously ties all 
the threads together, bringing the situation to a 
satisfactory ending. 


First Prize Winner: 

“No, I am not!” he exclaims, rightly deciding 
that this show of arms can mean only that -the 
expected “them” are enemies. 

- “Then who are you?” asks the girl, lowering her 
weapon but keeping a wary eye on him. 

Eric has already told one man in Delevan his 
business, so it ts useless now to equivocate. He 
again frankly tells the truth. The girl consults 
with the Amazon. They offer him shelter for the 
night and suggest that in the morning he return 
to where he came from. They offer no explanation 
of who they are. He learns only that the girl is 
called Della and that the Amazon is her mother. 
He observes that one of them is always on guard. 

Toward morning a thunderous rap is heard on 
the door. Three masked men demand entrance. 
The Amazon goes to the window and fires at them. 
Her daughter also appears at the window with a 
gun. There ts nothing for Eric to do but join 
in the battle. Arming himself, he orders the men 
in a loud voice to depart. His unlooked-for pres- 
ence daunts the men and they ride away. 

Della then explains. The value of the property 
they are on had first been discovered by her father, 
Arthur Marsden. He was about to take in Isaac 
Dyke as partner when they had quarreled and Dyke 
went to the land office and filed on it in his own 
name. Death took him before the final papers 
were issued and Marsden had no scruple against 
taking possession of what was rightfully his. 

He is even then at the capital getting the final 
papers. Ever since Isaac Dyke had built his cabin 
on the claim, a band of outlaws had sought to oust 
him. That was why he had been unable to leave 
to secure final papers. Thanks to Eric’s action, 
the claim is now the Marsdens’. 

Eric writes to Rosemary that the Marsdens have 
morally and legally the best right to the property. 
Much annoyed with the turn events have taken, 
she breaks entirely with her old friend. Eric re- 
mains in the West and becomes Marsden’s right- 
hand man. In due course he marries the fair 


Della. 


Second prize goes to the other extreme of the 
continent, to Walter Hull of 143 E. Thirty-seventh 
Street, New York. His outline impresses us as a 
logical working out of the situation, scarcely less 
satisfying than the first. 


Second Prize Winner: 

Under the stimulus of the two guns Eric’s tired 
brain rouses to action. Instead of risking a wrong 
answer to the women’s question he raises hands 
in surrender. (They cannot shoot him in cold 
blood.) With their guns pressed against his body, 
he dismounts and his horse wanders away. Upon 
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finding that he is Dyke’s agent the women explain 
that this is Isaac’s claim and they—Cecil Anderson 
and her mother—are defending it. 

_ At that moment horsemen are heard approach- 
ing. Eric is given a gun and placed on guard 
opposite Cecil. At a warning shot from Mrs. 
Anderson the horsemen stop. Desultory shooting 
follows. Eric hears a cry from Cecil and runs to 
her assistance. She is not hurt but her rifle has 
been shattered. Presently the attackers, surprised 
at the resistance, withdraw to seek aid. Cecil tells 
Eric her story. 

When her father was killed mysteriously, old 
Isaac had advanced money to save their ranch. 
After he died Cecil suspected a plot by certain men 
to get his claim and, discovering their plans, she 
and her mother resolved to defend it—and with it 
their own, as the two adjoined. 

The siege continues all next day. At night, just 
as the final attack is being made, the sheriff’s 
posse arrives. The deputy who questioned Eric 
had also been puzzling over Anderson’s death, an 
when Eric’s horse returned alone he started at 
once, prepared for any emergency. 

The outlaws prove to be hirelings of unscrupu- 
lous business men who have caused Anderson’s 
death and hindered Isaac’s final filing on his claim, 
because they have discovered that all the property 
is exceedingly rich in radium. 

Eric finds that he loves Cecil, and Rosemary 
gladly makes him manager of her new property. 


Another California man comes in for third 
money—M. O. Walker of Woodland, Yolo County, 
Calif. His solution possesses many elements of 
originality. 

Third Prize Winner: 

Tyson feigned a faint and fell from his horse, 
hitting his head on a rock and being knocked 
unconscious. 

Woman and girl dropped their weapons and 
rushed forth to give aid. From Tyson’s papers 
they discovered he was a lawyer, and decided that 
he might be of assistance to them. 

Into the house the women moved him. Tyson 
came to but, still feigning unconsciousness, listened 
to the women. He learned that they were right- 
ful heirs to the claim, as the older woman was 
Dyke’s wife and the younger his daughter, whom 
he had believed dead. 

Daylight was just breaking when the deputy 
sheriff from Delevan arrived with an attachment 
on the mining claim, asserting that wages were 
due him for work done. Tyson examined the 


Writers should have these books 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 


By ArtHor HorrmaNn, editor of Adventure 
Price postpaid $2.1 
Fiction. Writers on Fiction Writing 
Another volume by ARTHUR SULLIVANT HoFFMAN 
Price postpaid $2. 


The Business of Writing, Holliday 

The 36 Dramatic Situations, Georges Polti. 
The Art of Inventing Characters, Polti......... 
Plotting the Short Story, Culpeper Chunn.. 
Making Your Camera Pay, Fred. C. Davis........$1. 
Modern Photoplay Writing, H. T. Dimick.......: q 
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documents and observed they bore no court seal 
He sent the officer on his way. This gave the 
women confidence in him. 

Tyson, on securing proof that the girl, Mable 
was Dyke’s daughter by a legal marriage and the 
rightful heir to the property, and also that they 
had no money with which to work the claim, made 
arrangements for his Eastern clients to furnish 
the money in exchange for a reasonable interest 
in Rosemary’s name. . 

Rosemary, having learned of a beautiful cousin 
in the West, took a trip to the mine. 

She saw she must claim Tyson before Mable won 
him away. After the marriage, Tyson was installed 
of the mine, making it pay big div- 

ends, 


Wit-Sharpener for July 


HE problem to be tackled by July contestants 

is the one devised by Miss Martin, of Ex- 

mouth, Devon, England, which took second prize 
in the April problem contest. 


Arundale, a retired politician and widower, turns 
scientist, and discovers a new law in optics from 
which he constructs an almost magical field-glass. 
He poses as a quiet man, content in his retirement, 
peacefully watching life, but secretly he is a dis- 
appointed man seething with ambition, greedily 
bent on fame and money. His house commands 6 
view of the broad estuary, miles wide, on the 
other side of which runs the main railway line. 
Through his glass the figures and features of the 
travelers can be discerned. 

He lives here with his only son who, even 
above the desire for fame and money, is Arundale’s 
greatest passion. 

Through a political friend Arundale learns of a 
probable outbreak of war. He offers his discov- 
ery to a scientist of the possible enemy nation, 
sending his son to meet the foreigner. This scien- 
tist, Pulitski, alone comes to test the ficld glass, 
young Arundale having missed the train on which 
Pulitski arrived in London. 

Arundale and Pulitzki focus a moving train om 
the railway. While Arundale looks he sees 6 
door open, a short struggle ensues, and his son is 
flung off the train by a man whom he recognises 
as a Secret Service operative of his own country. 
The wheels go over the young man while the help- 
less father looks on. 

Work out results, remembering that to Arundale 
bringing the man who caused his son’s death to 
justice means not only divulging his secret inven- 
tion, but also the fact that he was in treaty to sell 
it to a possible enemy nation. 


ProstEM: Develop this situation to an effective 
conclusion. For the best development a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best. a prize of 
$3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 

Conpitions: The plot outline as completed must 
contain not more than 300 words, exclusive of tl 
original problem. It must be typed or legibly writ- 
ten. Manuscripts returned only if stamped en- 
velopes are inclosed. Only one solution may be 
submitted by the same person. 

Manuscripts must be received not later than 
August Ist. Winning outlines will be published i 
the September issue. Address the Contest Editor. 
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Enprren By Davm RarFretocKk 


Is THERE A DEMAND? 


Los Angeles Record Writer 
Says Editors Don’t Want 
Original Stories 


“Good stories won’t sell’’ is an 
ancient lament and it_has_ just 
been voiced again by Don Ryan 
in The Los Angeles’ Record. 
Poorly trained, disappointed writ- 
ers find solace in the cry that their 
stories won’t sell because they 
are too good for the market. 
Editors want only trash, and 
originality has no chance. 

Ryan has been asked for ad- 
vice, he writes, and he declares 
that he has answered the am- 
bitious thusly: 


I tell them, in brief, that unless they 
hack their material into a certain well- 
recognized mold they have no more 
chance of finding favor with magazine 
editors in this country than the justly 
celebrated celluloid dog has of over- 
taking the equally renowned asbestos 
cat in the hot place. 

There is no chance in America today 
for individual literary effort. 

Mr. Ryan places a good deal of 
blame upon the fact that college 
courses overemphasize qualities 
of writing that prove a handicap 
to salability. He states that in 
college he studied the master- 

es of Hawthorne, Poe, and 

y de Maupassant and was 
taught to perfect his style. This 
very perfection later prevented 
his stories from selling; it was, 
apparently, too individual. 

There may be some truth in 
what Mr. Ryan says. No doubt 
the larger portion of modern mag- 
azines do want stories of a “‘well- 
recognized mold,’’ but there are 
some that will print the more 
original, “different” stories. In- 
dividual work of high quality 
finds its way into such publica- 
tions as Broom, The Midland, 
The Little Review, The Dial, 
Wava, Double Dealer, Stratford 
Monthly, and various others. 
Some of these magazines do not 
pay for material, but they serve 
to bring the writer’s work before 
public attention. When Sher- 
wood Anderson first began to 
write, his stories were published 
in magazines of this type. The 
author of “individual effort’ fre- 
quently has to wait for his re- 
ward, and it may come only 
a long nonremunerative 


Individual work is certainly 

& printed today. James 
Branch Cabell, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Floyd Dell, Theodore Dreiser 

many others are _ selling 
Stories and novels that are un- 
questionably original and un- 
usual. They have “big” names, 
but they won them by persevering 
at the kind of writing that is 
individual. 


The .§. T. C. does not teach 
Writing from models selected from 

work of Poe, de Maupassant 
and other academic standard 
Writings, but it uses examples 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


Otto Jespersen in book, 
“Growth and Structure of the 
English Language,” says that 
English is more masculine than 
most languages. French is effem- 
inate and the language of Hawaii 
is childlike. He brings forth very 
interesting examples to bear out 
his. classification. ‘The English 
language is a methodical, ener- 
getic, businesslike, sober language, 
that does not care much for 
finery and elegance’”’ is his con- 
— to the first chapter of the 

ook. 


One might say to the aspiring 
writer: 

“Go out in the world and suffer. 
Know what poverty is. From the bur- 

of pain you carry will come the 
material with which you will create 
art.” 

It would be a severe task to im- 
pose. I suppose one must be born 
to poverty to reap its benefits. 
Time and again we have been 
told that art comes from poverty. 
Sherwood Anderson in his auto- 
biography says: 

“Those who are to follow the arts 
should have a training in what is ealled 
poverty.” 

And Liam O’Flaherty, who in- 
terviewed Sean O’Casey, the 
workingman playwright, wrote: 

“O’Casey’s emaciated face, with the 
small eyes that seem to pierce one 
through and through and then wander 
off in another direction as if they were 
saying, ‘I’ve seen through him, makes 
one feel that after ali it-is worth one’s 
while to suffer in order to feel that 
spirit of dwine rebellion that makes 
great art possible.” 


Sherwood Anderson’s autobiog- 
raphy, which begins in the first 
issue of the new literary maga- 
zine, Phantasmus, throws a good 
deal of light upon the source of 
many of the author’s_ stories, 
such as those in the collection 
titled ‘‘Winesburg, Ohio.” The 
account is personal and is writ- 
ten in a somewhat’ unusual 
vein. Mr. Anderson succeeds in 
recreating in a vivid way many 
of his childhood experiences. 


Guy de Maupassant wrote two 
pages daily on his novel ‘“Bel- 
Ami’’—never more or less. He 
wrote evenly and without inter- 
ruption and on the two pages of 
manuscript there was never a 
single correction. The perfect 
mechanism of his writing worked 
— hesitation or intermis- 
sion. 


from modern writers who are 
filling the everyday demands of 
editors. However, individual ef- 
fort also is encouraged. There is 
a market for writing that is “dif- 
ferent” as well as for any other 
kind. Ability, personal aptitude 
and training are what count. 
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ERADICATES FAULTS 


Student Says S. T. C. Serves 
in Many Ways to Help 
Writer 


A good training course in writ- 
ing has many advantages for 
the ambitious writer that may not 
be obvious at first, according to 
students engaged in the study of 
short-story writing. 

The directors of the Simplified 
Training Course recently received 
a letter from a student in which 
an interesting point is made. A 
portion follows: 

I have been making some queer mis- 
takes in spelling and punctuation that 
no doubt branded many of my stories 
as amateurish. Of course, they ap- 
peared in my 8S. T. C. assignments, tov. 
Your repeated correction of these man- 
nerisms has made me conscious of them 
and enabled me to eradicate them. I 
should probably have gone on making 
these silly mistakes were it not for the 
conscientious efforts of an interested 
instructor. 

And these minor corrections have re- 
vealed something larger and more im- 
portant to me. They show me more 
concretely what a training course such 
as the 8. T. C. really can do for the 
writer. Although one may understand 
tn the main the technical requirements 
of a story, he may go on repeating 
errors without being conscious of them. 
The instructor points out these faults, 
gives constructive suggestions, and thus 
helps the writer to improve rapidly and 
surely. 


NOVEL BRINGS RECORD. 


PRICE 


Sinclair Lewis did not obtain a 
substantial position in contempo- 


rary American letters until after 


many years of obscurity. It is re- 
ported that $50,000 was paid for 
the serial rights to his newest 
novel, ‘‘Dr. rtin Arrowsmith,” 
by The Designer, in which maga- 
zine the first installments of the 
story are now appearing. : 

Interesting is the fact that 
Lewis spent two years in research 
and in the actual writing of the 
novel. He went to the West 
Indies, leper asylums, the Pasteur 
Institute and other institutions 
for material. 


What the S. T. C. Means to 


Students 
“T have got more out of the 
work already than I gained 


through all the independent ef- 
fort and previous instruction dur- 
ing the last three years.”—W. E. 
B., St. Louis, Mo. 


“TI always turn first to the 
S. T. C. News page in The Auth 
& Journalist. You ought to in- 
crease that department.”—C. 
W., St. Paul. 


Write to the mind and heart, and 
let the ear 
Glean after what it can. 
—Bailey. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WESTERN STORIES WANTED! 


We are in the market for snappy action 
stories in western settings for a he-man’s 
magazine, any length, 1¥2c up. Quick ac- 


tion, payable on acceptance. 


TRIPLE-X MAGAZINE 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 


THE WRITER’Ss MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a ine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications t would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 


Springfield, Mass. 


Iam in the market for 
VERSES or 
MOTTOES 


on popular subjects, such as Mother 
Home, Friends, etc. Not more than 
twelve lines preferred. 
SCHOLL STUDIOS 
7 So. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPERIOR TYPING 
Latest Unabridged Dictionary Service 
Prose, 50c per 1,000 words; poems, ic 
per line. Carbon copy and market 
suggestions free. Send remittance 
with manuscript. 


COLORADO TYPING SERVICE 
313-A Quincy Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 

Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 

Just ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 

lopes. Gives neatness and accuracy. Daters 35c, 

Typewriter ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 

2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. | , Aurora, Ill. 


WRITERS 


Your manuscripts typed accurately and neatly, on 
good paper, with all minor corrections. 
service and terms reasonable. 
and prices. 


MARIAN J. HOWSER 
Tyronza, Arkansas 


Very prompt 
Write for samples 


Prize Contests 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
announces that through the generosity of William 
Russell Clark, former secretary of the Poetry So. 
ciety of Texas, it will offer, in 1925, three prizes 
for original poems, as follows: A prize of $10, 
open to all American undergraduates; a prize of 
$50, open only to undergraduates in Texas colleges 
and universities, and a prize of $25 open only to 
students in the Southern Methodist University, 
Contestants must send three typewritten copies of 
their poems, and are limited to one poem or a group 
of closely related short poems under a single title 
containing not more than 200 lines. No poem will 
be entered in the contest unless it is accompanied 
by an official statement certifying that its author 
is a bona fide resident undergraduate during the 
school year of 1924-25. The contest will close 
March 15, 1925. 


Pearson’s Magazine, 157 E. Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, Alexander Marky, editor, writes: “Pear. 
son’s, although sometimes late in coming, still is 
among the fighting magazines. The final judgment 
of our literary contest appears in the coming issue 
of Pearson's.” This will answer the numerous in- 
quiries which have been sent to THe Autor & 
JouRNALIST regarding Pearson’s. 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
offers twenty-three prizes, ranging from $50 down 
to $5, for best reports or letters on “Is the Crow 
Good or Bad?” The prizes will be awarded “for 
fulness, clearness, accuracy, and real value of the 
information given in the reports.” The questions 
to be answered are: Give your occupation. Ifa 
farmer, how many acres? Do crows damage your 
(or other) crops? Do crows destroy poultry? Do 
they destroy young animals? Do they injure your 
song birds? Do they injure game birds? Do they 
injure insectivorous birds? What good have you 
seen the crow do? State specific instances to show 
the damage or good done by crows. Are there many 
crows about your place? Many? Some? Very 
few? Have you killed any crows during the last 
year? How many? How? The contest ends Sep 
tember 1, and there is no word limit. Address Crow 
Contest Editor. 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Columbus, Ohio, has 
announced a photographic contest, in which it of- 
fers several hundred dollars’ worth of merchandise, 
such as a high-grade fishing boat, with oars, fishing 
rods and reels, and various other supplies for fish- 
ermen and sportsmen. Photos should in some way 
pertain to angling, such as pictures of fish, trout 
streams, lakes, camping grounds, etc., with a few 
words of explanation with each. One can submit 
as many pictures as desired. 


The Equity Players, Inc., Forty-eighth Street 
Theatre, New York, Harry O. Stubbs, managing 
director, writes: “A prize of $2500 has been of- 
fered by one of our guarantors for the best play 
offered to us for production next season. The 
tails of the contest have not yet been worked ott, 
but as soon as they are, an announcement will 
sent to you.” 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


raining 
in ‘Writing 


Ss 


Tue Autor & JourNatist’s Simplified Training Course i in 
Writing 


Instruction through the assignment 
method. 


Simplified and thorough lessons in tech- 
nique, developed by the editors of THe 
Autuor & JOURNALIST. 


Instruction based upon modern stories of 
types that are now in demand by the fic- 
tion magazines. 


Maximum of personal supervision per 
guidance given each student by his indi- 
vidual instructor. 


Instructors: The Editors of 
& JourRNALIsT, experienced authors, jour- 
nalists, and teachers. : 


The Simplified Training Course in Short-Story Writing is been substantially rec-— 
ommended by leading writers, ete and educators. 


EX 


The present low introductory tuition fee is soon to be discontinued. Those wali 
enroll before definite announcement of an advance will make a decided saving. Send 
for the free booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the New Method,” telling more | 
about the course and containing actual pages from the instruction material. Mail 
the coupon below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1835 Champa Street, Denwer, Colo. 
— send me, without obligation on my part, your 
free booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the al 
Method,” and information the Simplified 
Training Course in Short-Story Writing. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


HELP 


WRITERS! 42%, looking for expert 


efficient help in the Typing or 
Revising of your manuscript? 

Do you want your Short-Story, Novel or Play analyzed 
and criticised with the Sympathy and Understanding 
which is the basis of all true Constructive Criticism? 

Do you want to be relieved from the Mechanical 
duties of writing? 

We have Personal Service to offer you—the Service 
you would expect from your private a 

We understand the difficulties of writing—We want 
to win your confidence by helping you where you need 
help most. Send for our Interesting Instructive et— 


“THE TEST OF ORIGINALITY” 
it is Free 
THE AUTHORS AID ASSOCIATION 


305-7 Pine Street Portiand, Oregon 


MARK MELLEN and TRAVIS HOKE 


are selling stories every month. I sold 
their first work for them. Perhaps your 
work hasn’t sold because it hasn’t been 
offered to the right market. 


Send me a manuscript and $2 reading fee 
and I will-try to place your story or tell 
you why I think it unsaleable. 


WM. OWEN CLARE 


785 East 149th St. New York. 


WRITERS! 


What do you pay for your writing materials? 

LOOK! Here is the biggest bargain in America! 

As an introductory, get-acquainted offer, we will send you 
POSTPAID for $3.00 our Writer’s Special Carton, which 
contains : 

500 sheets high-grade white bond manuscript paper. 

500 sheets copy paper. 

200 of those brown, tough-fibre Kraft envelopes, the very 
best you can use (100 size 12 1/4, 100 slightly smaller). 

100 white 63/4 size envelopes for your correspondence. 

We guarantee every item to be highest quality. 
day, now. ,This rockbottom price is to get you ac- 
quainted with our service; we cannot make it again. 

Remember, one carton only $3.00, and—think of it—two 
cartons for $5.00. Money back if not entirely satisfied. 


Westate Sales Company, Butler, Oklahoma 


ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 
JOHNSON’S TYPING BUREAU 


Makes a specialty of the aot a preparation 
of manuscripts for publication. All work 
entrusted to us will be neatly, accurately and 
correctly typed. For rates apply to Box 199, 
Harrisburg, Texas. 


THE AUTHOR 


‘(Organ of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
posers. 


Playwrights and Oom: 


1 Central Building, Westminster, 
London, S. W. 1. 


The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Ay 
New York, for its July 400-word letter co 
closing July 20, announces that prizes of $20, $10 
and $5 will be paid for best letters on the subjecr 
“My List of the Five Best Dinner Companions of 
All Time.” 


Cash prizes totaling $3000 are offered in essay 
competitions on the subject of “Canada North of 
the Firty-sixth Parallel of Latitude” by Sir Jame 
Aikins, Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, Sir Wil 
liam Price of Quebec, and A. J. T. Taylor of 
Toronto. The first competition is open only to 
Canadian students enrolled in Canadian univer. 
sities. The second competition is open to all resj- 
dent Canadians. In each contest a first prize of 
$1000 and a second of ‘$500 will be awarded. Ajj 
entries must be received by October 10, 1924. Cor. 
respondence should be addressed to A. J. T. Taylor, 
Bank of Hamilton Building, Toronto, from whom 
further information may be secured. 


R. R. Ricketts, Jr., 4759 Lake Park Avenue, Chi- 
cago, writes that he will pay $5 for the best name 
for a series of articles on short-story writing which 
he is planning to issue. Contest closes July 20, 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Farnsworth D. Wright sends the following sig- 
nificant communication: “This is to inform you that 
I am no longer connected with Weird Tales in any 
capacity. As editor for the past two months | 
have tried without success to obtain consideration 
for the authors whose work has been published in 
the magazine, but have been unable even to collect 
my own salary, although I was paid some time ago 
for six stories and one serial that I wrote for the 
magazine. Weird Tales owes $5000 to authors for 
stories already published (besides about $55,000 of 
other debts, or about $60,000 in all). The rates 
for manuscripts had been cut down by Mr. Baird, 
former editor, and by me, acting under instruc- 
tions, to as low as % of a cent a word in some 
cases; so when J. C. Henneberger, owner of the 
magazine, proposed to me that the magazine s 
settle with the authors for 33 cents on the dollar 
I refused to be a party to any such scheme. I 
advise authors having claims against the magazine 
to send their bills directly to J. C. Henneberger, 
who is owner of the magazine under the corporate 
name of the Rural Publishing Co., and who now 
becomes editor as well. Just a word in defense of 
Edwin Baird, who is now editor of Real Detectwe 
Tales under entirely new ownership. Mr. Baird, 
as editor of Weird Tales, made promises of pay- 
ment in entire good faith, but his promises were 
disregarded by Mr. Henneberger. It was Mr. 
Baird, however, who bore the onus of the attacks 
from outraged authors in the writers’ magazines, 
and this is unjust to him.” 


The Reading Trade Journal is a new trade mag- 
azine for book and magazine publishers and 
to be published by Herbert Hungerford of Scars 
dale, N. Y., recently editor of The American News 
Trade Journal. 


Smiles, Denver, Colo., has been discontinued. 


Contains articles dealing with the marketing of 
Literary, Dramatic and Musical Property. 
: Published quarterly, Subscriptions 4/6 a year. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Better Homes and Gardens is the new name of 
Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa, ef- 
fective with the August issue. The editor, Chesla 
(, Sherloch, writes: “While we are changing the 
name, it does not mean a change in our editorial 
policy. We are anxious to secure from competent 
writers articles on every phase of homemaking in 
urban communities, such as building, home-financ- 
ing, garden and lawn making, flower growing and 
fruit culture, as far as it interests the man living 
on a city lot. We desire high-class poultry breed- 
ing articles, not over 1000 words, illustrated by dis- 
tinctive photographs. We pay promptly upon ac- 
ceptance at a minimum of 1 cent per word and $1 
each for photographs. 


The Young Churchman, published by the More- 
house Publishing Company, 1801 Fond Du Lac 
Avenue, Milwaukee, writes: “Will you please tell 
your readers that we will be glad to consider and 
report promptly upon brief illustrated articles on 
subjects that interest boys and girls from ten to 
fifteen years? Articles may run from 1000 to 1500 
words and photos should accompany them. We 
want to brighten up and liven up our pages.” No 
mention is made of rates, but it is understood that 
they will be low. 


Comfort, Augusta, Maine, while still occasion- 
ally slow in reporting, is said to be gradually rem- 
edying this fault. In the meantime, if writers have 
manuscripts with the concern that they cannot get 
a report on, a contributor states that prompt ad- 
justment may be made by addressing Horace Co- 
burn, Superintendent, Gannett Publishing Co., Au- 
gusta, Me. Mr. Coburn is very prompt and looks 
after such things immediately. Comfort is now 
paying, in some cases at least, from 1 cent up per 
word. A recent article of 850 words, with four 
postcard photos, brought $15 promptly on accept- 
ance. 

Philadelphia-Made Hardware, 1211 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, J. A. McFadden, editor, 
writes: “It will be appreciated if you will make 
mention in your columns that this magazine is in 
the market for true stories of hardware stores, 
especially along the line of new merchandising 
ideas that have increased sales. Rates vary from 
1 to 1% cents per word, and manuscripts may vary 
from 1000 to 3000 words.” 


Motor Camper & Tourist is’ announced as a 
new magazine to be published by the Experimenter 
Publishing Company, 53 Park Place, New York. 
It is in the market for 2000-word articles on 
touring and camping with photos (containing 
people) not less than 3 by 5 inches in size,” writes 
the managing editor, J. D. Long. “We also desire 

jokes on the same subjects. Payment is 
made on publication usually at 1 cent per word.” 


United Drug Company, 43 Leon Street, Boston, 
Mass, E. M. Hawkins, manager stationery sales, 
sends word: “We are in the market for Christmas 
greeting card sentiments. We have been informed 

t you can put us in touch with some good writ- 
ers through your magazine, and we would appre- 
ciate your inserting the above notice.” 


Sportlife is the new title of Sporting Life Maga- 
ame, 110 W. Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
effective with the July issue. 


The Criticism Department of| 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Is | 
Now in Its Ninth Year of 
Helpful Service to 
Writers 


Professionals as well as beginners turn to this 
authoritative department, conducted by the edi- 
tors of The Author & Journalist, for assistance } 
with their writing problems. 

All criticisms are handled personally by Mr. 
Edwin Hunt Hoover, associate editor and a suc- 
cessful story-writer. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
1,500 words or less $1 
2,500 words or less 2 
3,000 words or less 2 
4,000 words or less...... 2. 
5,000 words or less ; 

4 
3 


x 


7,500 words or less 

10,000 words or less 

Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words... 

VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 
(A distinctive service conducted by 
Mr. John H. Clifford.) 

20 lines or less (without typing).................. $1.00 

Additional lines, each -05 

With typing, per line additional............ 
LITERARY REVISION consists of the 

careful correction and polishing of a manu- 

script with special reference to the bettering 

of the style. A brief criticism and list of 

probable markets included. Rate: 

With typing, per thousand words.............. $2.00 

Without typing, per thousand words........ 1.50 
LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 

ING is a feature of The Author & Journalist 

service. Includes careful editing and critical 

opinion, with market suggestions. One car- 

bon copy. 

Rate for prose, per thousand words.......... $1.00 
Rate for verse, per line (minimum 25c).... .01 
All fees payable in advance 
Inclose Return Postage 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


non 


Popular Finance, 15 Moore Street, New York, 
is reported by contributors to be very slow in pay- 
ing for material, although the editors wrote THE 
AutHor & JoURNALIST some time ago that ’pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at a rate of 2 cents a 
word up.” 


Donley D. Lukens, St. Louis, who issued a call 
for manuscripts the early part of the year, an- 
nounces that the publishers of Yours Truly, for 
which the material was sought, have decided to 
abandon its publication. 


The Good Samaritan Press, P. O. Box 460, Sa- 
lina, Kan., announces: “We are in the market for 
poems, short-stories (500 to 3000 words), and cur- 
rent events that will illustrate deeds of heroic 
rescue and relief as befitting a Good Samaritan.” 
Methods and rates of payment are not given. 


Sports Afield, 542S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Claude King, editor, sends this correction: “Your 


- statement ‘no pay’ in the Handy Market List is far 


from the truth. We do pay for a great deal of our 
material, though it is true that we do not pay for 
the bulk of our hunting, fishing and camping ar- 
ticles.” 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate, 30 cents a line, payable in advance. Eight words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
of five single insertions. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED “TO SELL,” with copy, 40c per 
thousand. Gotpig E. Wainner, 445 Downing, Den 


ver, Colo. 
MANUPATH SERVICE treats the ills of your stories. Write, 
or send $1 and your balkiest manuscript. ManvuPpaTH 
SERVICE, 191 Lincoln Ave., Vineland, N. J. 


MANUSCRIPTS mailed to me correctly and promptl. am 
—experienced—fifty cents. E. Norris, Aiken, So. ae ina. 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION: Your manuscripts correctly 
for publication at low rates. Write for terms and samp 
Typine Bureau, t, O) 

x 


STRAIGHT COPYING—50c thousand; one carbon. No plays. 
Postage. R. Waite, 5330 Oolorado Ave., Washington, D. O 


PLAYS AND ALL OTHER MANUSORIPTS accurately typed. 
I assist many prominent authors, members of the A. L. A. 
Translations: French, German, Spanish, Portuguese. Superior 
work, nominal fees. Rita NELson, 320 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Pennsylvania 0186. 


CAMPBELL CORRECTLY PREPARES manuscripts for pub- 
lication. For particulars, address Box 16, Chula Vista, Cal. 
CERTAINLY! We will type your manuscripts neatly and 
correctly at 75 cents per thousand words, including carbon 
copy. Special rates on manuscripts over 5000 words. Your 
business solicited—correspondence first, if you like. HoLLanp 
TypPine Service, Box 668, Birmingham, Alabama. 


WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly prepared for publica- 
tion, by expert typist; cheapest rates, samples, etc., on re- 
quest. Syitvan N. Rosinson, Authors Representative, Ray- 
mond, Miss. 


MANUSCRIPTS correctly typed, 50c per thousand words. 
One carbon. ANNA H. PueLps, Box 273, Victoria, Virginia. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED & ARRANGED CORRECTLY at ten 

cents per hundred words including carbon copy. GERTRUDE 

G. MITCHELL, pore Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. Public 

established 1906; enclose postage with manu- 
pt. 


HIGH CLASS MANUSCRIPT TYPING—50c per thousand 
words, one carbon. Perfect work guaranteed. ‘Work well 
done is Half Sold.” C. J. Crawrorp, Apex, Colorado. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typed for the editor, accurately 
and in an acceptable manner. Reasonable rates. J. D. 
Morrison, 17 N. 16th St., Oolorado Springs, Colo. 


WANTED by experienced stenographer authors manuscripts 
to typewrite. Plain typing, 40c per M. words. ELizaBETH 
HAMLIN, 959 21st Street., Moines, Iowa. 


MANUSORIPTS typed. Work guaranteed to be prompt, 
neat, accurate. Intelligent revision if desired. Write for 
rates. EpNAa HurBEeL, 1102 W. 28th, Los Angeles. 


DISTANCE NO BARRIER. MANUSCRIPTS 

, 

line. Carbon. AvuTHOoRS’ TYPING 
UREAU, Piedmont, Alabama. Nelle Sharpe, Mgr. 


MANUSORIPT TYPING. Manuscripts neatly and carefully 
typed, 50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy if requested. 
C. D. ANDERSON, 120 Harrison Avenue, Avalon, Pa. 


SEND YOUR COPYING to Tue Typewritist, Box 995, 
Jacksonville, Florida, to be executed in correct, neat form. 
50c per thousand words, poems 2c per line. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST. Expert work. Corrections if de- 
Prices reasonable. ALice M. Manhattan, 
ansas. 


SERVICE FOR WRITERS—Manuscripts expertly typed and 
corrected. Prompt and satisfactory service aranteed. 
AutHors’ Service Bureau, 5645 Miles Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


LOT IN MOSS ROCK TOWNSITE, $40 full price. Owner, 
721 98th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


THE EDITOR WANTS YOUR MSS., but not in any cong 
tion. Have your work done by experts. We revise, crit, 
cise and market your short-stories, photoplays, articles, 
sales letters, business stories, songs, poems and jokes,» 
curing for you better results at the least rates. Our bookl¢ 
“Profitable Writing,” is helpful. Send for your copy noy, 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE ORGANIZATION, 317 No. 42nd §, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEAT TYPING with corrections at 50c thousand; one cq. 
Historical and technical research at Congressional ]j. 
brary. WRiTERS’ SERVICE, 206 Lenox Bldg., Washington, D, 0, 


SHORT-STORIES typed, criticised, marketed. Discount ty 
new patrons. Send story; good ones always sell. AvutHopy 
Iron River, Wis. Box 297. 


MANUSCRIPTS typed, revised or marketed. Submit mam 
script for free examination, or write WALTER MATTHEWS, 
Buchanan, Ga, 


TRUTHFUL MARKET TIPS and criticisms to authors, 4 
year's service, two dollars. Write for further information, 
Our service excels. S. H. Hargrove, Salesville, Mont, 


MANUSCRIPTS typed by A-1 stenographer, 50c per thou 
and words; poems, 2c per line. Carbon. Minor -corrections, 
Sample furnished. ALMA BromM, 288 Berg St., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS typed, editorial requirements, one carbon; 
errors, spelling, grammar corrected ; markets suggested ; work 
guaranteed; 45c thousand. RENA VANCISE, 538 North Ave, 
Youngstown, O. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, neatly, and in technical form. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 50c per thousand words; poems, 2? 
cents per line; carbon copy and minor corrections included. 
A. Have, Deering, N. Dak. 


GREETING CARDS—Write them or design them. 2c stamp 
brings interesting circulax on subject.. R. N. & B. J. Star 
nakp, 306 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ORATIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, etc., prepared to order. 
Outlines furnished, Translations made. Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised and typed. MILLER’s LITERARY AGENCY, 211 
Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


Blakewhiting, 


MSS. prepared ‘promptly, “Authorservice,” 


Branford, Conn. 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE a letter of constructive criticism 
furnished gratis on all manuscripts submitted for revision 
Guaranteed typing. If you have any problem to meet, write 
me. ARTHUR WEIss, Kirkwood, N. J. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, spelling corrected, for 50c per 1000 
words. Copy free. E. H. Payne, Wilsonville, Ala. 


AUTHORS: Are your manuscripts properly prepared? Why 
not make sure? Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for rates 
M. M. O'Rourke, 3057 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Mlinois. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typed to meet editorial require 
ments. My specialty is absolutely proper technical prepara 
tion. 10% discount first manuscript; standard rates; 
page sample. Mrs. B. S. Laws, 426 S. Chicago St., Lo 
Angeles, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 50c thousand words, carbon . 

IRENE L. McCune, 1010 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, 

PLAYWRIGHTS! Spare needless worry over 
Have them typed in proper form it 


AUTHORS! 
your scripts. 
critical eye of the editor. Miss Corina Orovo, 
gress St., Newark, N. J. 


AUTHORS—Have your manuscripts correctly typed for pub- 
lication. Prices reasonable. Write FLORENCE EDDINGTON, 
Clearwater, Kansas. 


NEAT, ACCURATE TYPING; service ; manuscript 
50e per 1000 words; poems 2c a line; letters under a 
words 10¢; carbon copy. Mrs. S. L. Naytor, Brooklet, 


WESTERN WRITERS—Let experienced writer type your 
scripts. Neatness and quick service guaranteed. 16 = 
a thousand. One carbon copy. Mary L. Gerrs,. 5025 

nyson St., Denver. Phone, Gallup 3587-J. os 


AUTHORS—Let me properly type your manuscripts for pub 
lication, A reasonable rate charged. Write at once # 
Fiora Keacu, 69 School St., Auburn, Me. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Girlhood Days should be addressed in care of the 
Standard Publishing Company of Cincinnati, in- 
stead of Terrace Park, Ohio, as listed in the June 
Handy Market List. Henrietta Heron, of the edi- 
torial department, writes: “We do not have a 
fixed rate of payment; and prefer not to be listed 
as paying 34 cent a word. We pay on acceptance 
and according to the value of the story. The truth 
js, we get such poor ‘stuff’ that most of the time 
we feel we ought to be paid for giving our valu- 
able space for the publication of the material we 
are obliged to buy. I have been going through the 
manuscripts submitted the last month and have only 
found two stories that even approach the standard. 
Of course, I have been obliged to buy more than 
that, and I have had to take poor material simply 
because there has not been good material from 
which to make a choice. I wish you would give to 
your readers the definition of a story. Few con- 
tributors seem to know. Most of them send us 
simply dialogues or uninteresting descriptions, and 
are disappointed when we do not buy them as ‘sto- 
ries.’ ” 


Horace Liveright, senior partner of the New 
York publishing firm, Boni & Liveright, is reported 
to be planning the publication of a national maga- 
zine which will be edited in Chicago and which, 
according to his statement, “will not be idiotically 
radical, oversized and underfed.” In a recent letter 
to THE AuTHOR & JouRNALIST, Mr. Liveright 
stated: “The plans for the magazine are still very 
indefinite. At the proper moment we will see that 
an announcement is sent you.” 


True Confessions Magazine, Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc., Robbinsdale, Minnesota, “wants fact 
stories that disclose some dramatic phase of femi- 
nine life,” the editor writes; “stories which are 
not only self-revealing, but have a wide-spread 
appeal The magazine receives numerous stories 
that have the ring of sincerity and are true to life, 
but many of them lack those outstanding charac- 
teristics that lift them above the commonplace. 
True Confessions is particularly interested now in 
stories that acquire distinction through unusual in- 
cident or emotion. The magazine pays a minimum 
of 2 cents a word on acceptance. Manuscripts are 
given prompt perusal by staff readers.” 


Greenberg, Inc., 15 E. Fortieth Street, New 
York, is a new publishing firm. Jacob W. Green- 
berg, known as editor of Good Hardware, Pro- 
gressive Grocer, and other magazines, is associated 
with David B. and James E. Greenberg in the new 
company. Temple Scott, writer and critic, is liter- 
ary adviser. 


Judy's Magazine, 1922 W. Lake Street, Chicago, 
limits all articles to 500 words, and states that pay- 
will be made at 2 cents a word on accept- 


The Black Cat, Highland Falls, New York, 
which sponsored a short-story contest but failed 
to pay the prizes, has been suspended. 


, Motor Life, 1056 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
desires articles of 3000 to 4000 words with pho- 
tographs dealing with automobile and touring 

Ss, writes the editor, Ernest Coler. “Pay- 
ment is made on publication at 114 cents a word.” 


' The Editor Literary Bureau 


TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICH 
of Fiction Writing: 
TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 
WRITING—Dowst 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
BY WRITING 


THE WRITER’S BOOK 
THE 36 DRAMATIC rua 
ce 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
. Quirk Price 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD 

HOW TO BE A REPORTER......Price .25 

WHAT EDITORS WANT Price .25 


Ask for catalogue for more detailed description of 
25 helpful books for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL 


MANUSCRIPTS $2.50 

For every writer who would keep informed re- 
garding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about markets for 
short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, post-card 
sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, 
photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specically shown. 

Special articles Verse writ and Trade 
Press work. me. 

A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 

Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- 


gans. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder of The Editor. 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 

For more than twenty years this organi- 
zation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited 
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Type 
Your Stories 
the 
first draft 
to the 
finished 
manuscript 
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Remington Portable 


Typing your own manuscripts saves money-—of course. But 
composing on the handy little machine does more than that. 
The speed of the machine keeps pace with the flying thought. 
This facilitates composition and inspiration comes more natur- 
ally. Corrections are easy on typewritten drafts—and so is 
re-copying. 

The machine is more than a time-saver to the author. It is an 
inspiring helper — because it makes writing easier. 

The Remington is truly the ‘‘feature” portable typewriter, with 
the four-row, standard keyboard — just like the big machines. 
Simplest to learn, and easiest to operate. The leading portable 
typewriter—in sales and popularity. 

Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. Sold 
by over 3,000 dealers and Remington branches everywhere. 
Easy payment terms if desired. 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated ‘‘For You—For Everybody’” which 
tells how the Remington Portable helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly, 


Address Department 25 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York es 
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